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MISS MARTHA BERRY AND OLD BALDY—FOUNDERS OF BERRY SCHOOLS—WERE CONSTANT COMPANIONS IN THE EARLY DAYS WHEN MISS BERRY WAS 
MAKING HER VISITS TO THE MOUNTAIN HOMES. IN THE PAST FEW YEARS OLD BALDY WAS PUT ON A PENSION FOR LIFE 
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BEAUTY that 


surpasses all tradition 


Buick for 1928 is Beauty for 1928— 
a de luxe presentation of new motor 
car styles by the world’s foremost 
designers. Here is what Fashion 
decrees: 


Graceful Bodies by Fisher, swung 
smartly low, without any loss of head- 
room or road-clearance and without 
resorting to smaller wheels . . . plus 
color harmonies, inside and out, en- 


dowing closed car interiors with the 
beauty of exquisite drawing rooms— 
and crowning all, a refreshing air of 


_youthfulness. 


Even brief inspection of the Buick 
line assures you there is no longer any 
need to delay purchase of your new 
car. Buick for 1928 is Beauty for 1928 


—and performance, luxury and value 
for 1928 as well. 


BUICK AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MC LAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 














BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





YOU CAN 
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Editor’s Note.—We still have on hand a 
number of letters written to Martha by 
Bill Casper while on his trip to Mexico 
last spring. We shall try to complete 
their publication at the earliest date pos- 


sible. 
El Hule, Mexico. 
LD cae Marthy:— 
In my last letter I didn’t get to 


| finish writin’ about the banannas in this 


country. Now the funniest thing I see 
about banannas is 
that they grow bot- 
tom side up. Next 
time you go to town 
take a good look at 
the bunch in the 
store and figure how 
it would look turned 
bottom side up and 
then you'll know 
how it grows. 

Another funny 
thing is they cut 
down the tree to get 
the banannas. Now 
you never saw nobody cut down no apple 
tree to get the apples, though If! admit 
cuttin’ a few bee trees to get the honey. 
Now they ain’t but one bunch of banan- 
nas to the tree and I reckon that’s all it 
ever would have or they wouldn’t cut it 
down. A fellow comes along with a big 
knife on the end of a pole and jabs it 
into the tree away over his head. Then 
the top of the tree falls over and another 
fellow ketches the bunch of banannas 
and don’t let it hit the ground. Then 
somebody cuts the bunch off and the 
fellow lays it down on the ground and 
covers it up with bananna leaves. After 
awhile another bunch of fellows comes 
pokin’ along drivin’ a yoke of steers to a 
big high-wheel cart. They hunts up all 
these banannas the other fellows has cut 
and hid. They takes them to the side of 
the road where the banannas is put on 
trucks to haul to town or else to the 
river where they are loaded on boats. 
It’s all a right smart of a job when you 
come to think of it. 


But they’s something I can’t under- 
stand yet. In all the drivin’ we done in 
them bananna fields I couldn't find a sin- 
gle ripe bananna. Ever livin’ one of ’em is 
cut as green as grass and that bein’ the 
case I reckon I don’t want no job on a 
bananna farm. I’d ruther pick straw- 
berries where a fellow can eat one once 
in a while. 

It was dinner time when we started 
back. The steers had been took loose 
from the carts and fed. But what you 
reckon they was eatin? Ever last one 
of ’em had a bunch of green banannas. 
Now what you know about that? And 
they was eatin’ just like they liked ‘em. 
It beat anything I ever see the way them 
steers was eatin green banannas right off 
the bunch. It looks like one bunch of 
banannas is feed for a steer just like 10 
ears of corn and a bundle of fodder is 
feed for a horse. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER 


PREPARING POULTRY FOR | 
EXHIBIT 


SUBSCRIBER wishes informa- 
tion regarding the preparation of 
poultry for exhibition. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., has pub- 
lished Farmers’ Bulletin 1115 on the 
Selection and Care of Poultry for Ex- 
hibition. We believe that this bulletin 
will give you all the information that you 
need in order to. prepare poultry for ex- 
hibition. A copy of it may be had free 
of charge by writing to the above ad- 
dress. 








BILL CASPER 
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LUISH fruit stains that do not come 

out with boiling water, usually give 
way to alternate applications of a ten per 
cent solution of acetic acid and boiling 
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water. 


BILL CASPER IN MEXICO} 
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Fall Ideas for Larger Farm Incomes 


These Suggestions From Auburn Will Prove Valuable to All Our Readers 


Fall Oats 


N the South, best results from oats are obtained by 
. I sowing during the early fall. October is the favor- 

ite month. The Alabama Experiment Station test- 
ed fall-sowed oats in comparison with spring-sowed 
eats over a period of 20 years, finding that the yield of 
fall oats averaged twice that of 
spring oats. 

For the central and lower part 
of the South, the Alabama sta- 
tion recommends -Fulghum and 
the rust-proof group which in- 
cludes Bancroft, Cook, Appler, and 
100-bushel as good varieties. In 
the upper third of the South where 
winters are more severe, turf oats 
are preferred. They are more re- 
sistant to cold. 

An application of phosphate pays on the heavy types 
of soils which have not been fertilized liberally for 
other crops. On the sandy soils no phosphate is recom- 
mended. Nowhere in the state is potash fertilizer 
recommended for oats. Early in the spring when oats 
begin rapid growth a top-dressing of nitrate of soda, or 
its equivalent, is recommended. The usual application 
is 100 to 200 pounds per acre. 


Select Seed in Field 


IS a well-known fact that the best time to select 

© siening seed is in the fall; and the best place is in 

the field. Seed selection does not require a great 

deal of time but it is time well spent. A day or two 

spent in intelligent selection of seed in the field before 

harvesting begins will pay handsomely in larger yields 
next year, and also future years. 

In the field is the only place where intelligent seed 
selection can be made. Take corn as an example. If 
seed corn is not selected in the field it must be either 
bought or selected in the crib; and the best selections 
cannot be made in the crib because there is no record 
of the conditions surrounding the stalk which produced 
any ear. 

Therefore the farmer who waits until spring to select 
his seed in the crib is selecting it blindly on the “hit or 
miss” method. He may “hit” the right ear and he may 
“miss” it. County agents are giving special attention 
to seed selection at this season. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


Harvesting Sweet Potatoes 


ACTS revealed by experiments dur- 

ing the last few years are changing 

the time of harvesting sweet pota- 
toes. The opinion did prevail that 
harvesting any time before frost was 
satisfactory, but this has been found 
to be a mistake. Very cool weather be- 
fore frost disturbs normal functioning 
of the sweet potato. Hence the ten- 
dency is toward earlier gathering to 
avoid this damage which lowers the 
quality and renders storage more diffi- 
cult. Being a sub-tropical plant the 
sweet potato cannot resist very cool 
weather without injury. Frost is much 
more severe. 

In addition to harvesting before cold 
weather, first-class sweet potatoes re- 
quire proper storage. For the market, 
this means a storage house properly 
constructed and operated. Immediately 
after going into a storage house sweet 
potatoes are dried out by running the 
temperature up to 75 to 80 degrees F. 
for 10 to 18 days, after which the tem- 
perature is lowered to about 55 degrees 





By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


and kept there as long as the potatoes are in storage. 
S. H. Gibbons, extension horticulturist, Auburn, says 
that the date of harvesting is very important. If po- 
tatoes are damaged before harvesting no storage method 
will restore them and keep them properly. 


Sow Some Rape 
LTHOUGH not generally sowed, rape is entitled to 
a place on every Southern farm. It is good for 
grazing livestock, being especially good for hogs 
and chickens. It also makes satisfactory greens for 
the table. 

September is a good month for sqwing rape. It is 
not necessary-to sow a large area unless much pas- 
turage is wanted. A small “patch” will make enough 
for chickens and for the table. 

Rape is easily grown but it requires rich land. Sow- 
ing it on poor land is not recommended. Give it a trial. 


When to Sow Legumes 

OR Alabama as a whole, Prof. M. J. Funchess, 

director, Experiment Station, Auburn, says that 

the best general rule as to the date for sowing 
hairy vetch and other winter legume seed is to sow 
them immediately following the first good rain after 
September 15. If the rain should come a little earlier 
than this the seed should go into the ground because 
fall is a dry season and farmers should not miss an 
opportunity to sow these seed. 

Last year the experiment station at Auburn ran an 
experiment on the time to sow hairy vetch, monantha 
vetch, and Austrian winter peas. Sowings were made 
im September, October, and November. The best re- 
sults came from September sowing, the next best from 
October, and the poorest from November. Auburn is 
in East Alabama but about midway between the north- 
ern and southern extremities of the state. 


Protect Inoculation 
NOCULATION is essential to success with winter 
legumes, such as hairy vetch, monantha vetch, and 
Austrian peas, where the soil has not been inocu- 

lated. The Alabama Experiment Station has found 





FAIR TIME IS ON THE WAY AGAIN 
Are you preparing to show some of the best of your crops or livestock? 


that more failures with these crops have been due to 
a lack of inoculation than to all other causes. 

The Alabama station found also that inoculation is 
killed when acid phosphate is used as a fertilizer and 
the inoculation and fertilizer allowed to come in con- 
tact with each other. Basic slag and inoculation can 
be put out together without injury. 

If acid phosphate is used it should go out ahead of 
sowing. This requires two operations. If basic slag 
is used the seed may be sowed and the fertilizer dis- 
tributed in one operation. 


Legume Fertilizers 

HE Alabama station has done extensive research 

work with fertilizers for winter legumes, find- 

ing that they make a big response to phosphate fer- 
tilizers on all soil types of the state. In all these ex- 
periments basic slag has given results equal to or better 
than acid phosphate. In some cases the results have 
been better. This is attributed to the lime content of 
basic slag. Prof. Funchess says that this applies to 
summer legumes, also. 

Basic slag is a by-product of the steel industry. In 
manufacturing steel, phosphate must be eliminated, Thig 
has resulted in enormous accumulations of basic slag. 
One steel corporation has more than a million tons of 
it; and the supply is still accumulating. Present indi- 
cations are that much of it will be used for agricul- 
tural purposes by applying it to legumes—winter and 
summer. 


Fattening Broilers 


HE poultry department of the Alabama Polytech- 

nic Institute, Auburn, ran an experiment on fat- 

tening broilers. A feed composed of 60 per cent 
cornmeal, 20 per cent ground oats, arid 20 per cent 
wheat middlings was used. It was mixed with enough 
buttermilk to make it of battercake consistency, and the 
birds were fed four times daily. They were fed enough 
each time for them to clean it up about an hour before 
the next feeding. 


The first day they were fed only a little butter*nilk. 
The second day they were fed lightly twice, and the 
third day they went on full feed. They were confined 
in a wire-bottom cage. No water was given. 


The chickens were 10 to 12 weeks old at the begin- 
ning of the experiment. Their gain in 
weight in 10 days was 57 per cent. 
Prof. John E. Ivey, head, poultry de- 
partment, Auburn, is positive this ex- 
periment points the way to a profitable 
poultry fattening business in Alabama. 


Barley Is Good 


HE Tennessee Experiment Station 
recommends barley for winter pas- 
tures in that state. This being true 
it ought to be good in North Alabama. 


A letter from Dr. M. Jacobs, head of 
the department of animal husbandry of 
that station, said: “We have depended 
vary largely on this crop to furnish our 
winter grazing for sheep, for which 
purpose we consider it very valuable. 
We have frequently carried sheep on 
barley pastures from November to the 
first‘ of April and then procured a good 
crop of barley grain. We have also pas- 
tured cattle on barley; but, of course, 
not for such a long period of time and 
with greater precaution, not allowing 
them to remain on the pasture while 
the ground was very wet.” 


Tennessee farmers have also found 
barley good for grain feed. 
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LET’S USE THE AGRICULTURAL TEACHER 
MORE 


ANY rtiral communities that hoped to have vo- 
M cational agriculture introduced into their high 

schools this year must do without this much- 
desired feature for at least another twelve months. 
The explanation is that the government funds are not 
large enough nor are trained teachers plentiful enough, 
to take care of all requests for the increasingly popular 
vocational courses. 

The fact that many communities want vocational ag- 
riculture and can’t get it, however, should make com- 
munities that do have this privilege all the more eager 
to use its opportunities to the maximum. In this con- 
nection, let us consider again the four groups—(1) 
boys in the high school, (2) boys out of school, (3) 
boys in nearby schools, and (4) farmers and farm 
women living nearby—to all of whom active help is 
offered by their nearby schools of vocational agricul- 
ture, each group receiving just the sort of help suited 
to its needs as follows :— 


I 

Boys fourteen years of age and above who are en- 
rolled in the high school. These boys are grouped in 
what are called all-day classes. 

Il 

Farm boys who have stopped school are offered short 
courses, or part-time classes. These part-time courses 
vary from a few lessons to several months in length. 
The lessons are held one or more times a week either 
in the day or night, and the subjects studied may in- 
clude English, arithmetic, civics, and other subjects as 
well as agricultural subjects. Everything is arranged 
to suit the convenience and wishes of those attending. 

Ill . 

Boys who are enrolled in schools near the central 
agricultural school may attend unit course classes in 
agriculture, The teacher of agriculture will visit these 
schools one or more times a week to give instruction. 

IV 

Farmers and farm women who want specific instruc- 
tion on certain problems concerning the management of 
the farm and home may attend evening classes. Here 
again the length of the course, the date and time of the 
meetings, and the subjects studied, all are arranged to 
suit the convenience and wishes of those attending. 
Fertilizers, cotton, swine, poultry, and marketing are 
typical of the subjects offered in evening classes by 
these schcols the past year. 

Those of us who are so fortunate as to live near high 
schools having vocational agriculture should see to it 
that all of these groups are really served by our agri- 
cultural teacher. The motto of the vocational agricul- 
tural schools is “Systematic instruction in agriculture 
for every person in the community.” Let us all work 
energetically with the school and its teachers to make 
this motto a real fact in every community to which 
such privileges are offered. 


A REMEDY FOR A BAD HABIT 


“CAN remember when you pulled every blade of 
fodder on your farm. What made you stop it?” 
Sam Johnson was asked by one of his neighbors. 
“Well,” was the reply, “I just found out that pulling 
fodder was expensive. It costs too much for what you 
get in forage besides all the damage it does to the grain. 
When you pull fodder, you take one blade of grass at 
a time. When you cut hay in a businesslike way, you 
cut several hundred blades of grass in the same time it 
takes to pull one blade of fodder. That’s a fact. 
“Some folks are so hard to break of the fodder- 
pulling habit that they ought to take the Keeley cure. 
I used to be as bad as anybody—seemed like I just 
couldn’t break loose from a bad habit that I learned as 
a boy just like my father did before me. But when I 
found what the remedy was and took the cure, I stop- 
ped buying hay as well as pulling fodder.” 
“Well, what is the remedy?” the neighbor asked. 
“Don’t you know? It’s a mowing machine and hay- 
rake. Sowing something to make hay is the cure.” 
Sam’s advice is sound. Pulling fodder is a bad 
habit. It is expensive. It retards progress and holds 
back the livestock industries. If two, three, or more 
farmers live within a mile or two of one another, they 
can buy a mowing machine and hayrake codperatively. 
# If there are five in a club owning a haymaking outfit, 
the cost of this equipment is 80 per cent less than it 
would be to one man who owned it alone, since the 
cost to each individual of the hay ring codperators 
would be one-fifth the purchase price of the outfit. 


The reasons we are talking about haying outfits now 
are these:— 


= 


1. Many of us are short of hay. We may not admit 
it now but will do so next April. 

2. We can’t harvest sure-enough hay economically 
without the necessary equipment. 

3. If we are to get hay early next spring, we must 
sow it now—sow oats and vetch, barley, wheat, rye, 
crimson clover, sweet clover, alfalfa, red clover, and 
mixed grasses and clovers. 


Let’s not forget that pulling fodder is always a costly 
operation and never a profitable one; that it is as out 
of date as spading or digging land for cultivation in- 
stead of plowing it. If we are going to quit the bad 
habit of pulling fodder, let’s sow hay crops now and 
harvest them with haymaking equipment early next 
spring. If we have to pay $100 for such an outfit, its 
annual cost will be not much more than $5, since the 
equipment, if given good care, should last twenty years. 
In that time we can cut 1,000 to 5,000 tons of hay 
with it. 

On moderately good land we can grow and cure hay 
at a cost of $10 to $15 per ton. Bought hay of the 
same quality, or inferior, will cost $30 to $40 a ton by 
the time it is hauled home. One year’s home-grown 
crop of hay will pay for the haymaking outfit and 
leave a profit besides. 


HOW FAR DISTANT? 
He G. Van Pelt, of Waterloo, Iowa, one of 


America’s most widely known dairy authorities, 

made the following observation in his address 
before the general assembly at the recent Texas A. and 
M. Short Course: “What will the Northern dairymen 
do when th@ people of the South take advantage of her 
superior natural advantages which favor the develop- 
ment of the dairy industry?” 

Just when the South will utilize these advantages we 
cannot say, but it is encouraging to have this statement 
come from one who is so thoroughly familiar with the 
factors that are necessary for building dairy interests. 
Mr. Van Pelt recognizes the part that our mild climate, 
perpetual grazing possibilities, limited housing require- 
ments and adaptability for raising large quantities of 
suitable feed cheaply can play in bringing safe farming 
and a reasonable income to Southern farms. 

It is indeed fortunate that we are favored by such a 
set of natural conditions, but before the dairy industry 
will assume its logical place in our agriculture there 
remain other equally potent influences which must have 
some consideration. Three essentials to profitable pro- 
duction of dairy products are: (1) an abundance of 
cheap feed; (2) inherently high producing cattle; and 
(3) a proper knowledge of the feeding and management 
of these animals. 


The management of dairy cattle and the handling of 


.dairy products require special knowledge and training, 


and this serves as a factor of safety for those who are 
engaged in dairying as a sideline. Every farmer can- 
not successfully handle dairy cattle, and obviously this 
is an advantage to those who are successful, for the 
hazard of overproduction is reduced to the point where 
those: with the feed and the good cattle and the proper 
understanding may safely engage in this type of farm- 
ing and expect a profitable return every year. 


EAST VS. WEST IN COTTON PRODUCTION 


IS possible to produce cotton at a rather low cost 
in West Texas, but we believe that in some quar- 
ters the advantage that West Texas holds in this 

respect over the remainder of the Cotton Belt has been 
overemphasized. It is quite possible to produce cotton 
as cheaply in the Southeastern States as on the Plains 
of West Texas. This can be done by increasing the 
yield through the use of fertilizer, good seed, etc., to 
the point where it will offset any advantage that West 
Texas may have by reason of wholesale cultivation and 
harvesting methods. 








Next Week and Later 


Better Farm Business in September as an Aid to 
“$500 More a Year.” 

How Is Codperative Marketing Really Getting on 
in America?—By Clarence Poe. 

Too Many Variations—By Dr. J. W. Holland. 

Individuals Selling Fruits and Vegetables — By 
J. W. Firor. 

Take an Inventory of Your Child’s Health Before 
School Opens—By Dr. F. M. Register. 








The Southeast can increase its yield to a point beyond 
the reach of West Texas. On the other hand, West 
Texas can and has reduced its growing and harvesting 
costs below the very best that East Texas can possibly 
do. But there is no more potent factor in reducing the 
cost of production than acre yields. The ten low 
cost producers in the Georgia cotton contest last year 
produced cotton for a cost of 5.3 cents a. pound, while 
the ten best Texas growers made their crops at a cost 
of six cents a pound. Here high yields in Georgia were 
slightly more effective in reducing cotton production 
costs than low growing and harvesting costs in Texas, 


IS THE AMERICAN FARMER AN EFFICIENT 
FARMER ? 


S THE American farmer an efficient sort of fel- 
IT low? Compared to other farmers, he is very effi- 
cient indeed. He produces 2.3 tons of farm produce 
more per capita than the farmers of Great Britain; 
2% tons more than German farmers; 3.2 tons more 
than French farmers; and 6% tons more than Italian 
farmers. The only place at which he falls down in 
comparison with the farmers of other countries is in 
his yield per acre. The average yield of wheat of our 
American farmers is only 13 bushels, while that of Hol- 
land’s farmers is 41 bushels, and England’s, 31 bushels, 
Probably one really important reason why our average 
yield per acre is so much lower than these other coun- 
tries is that we fertilize our crops comparatively lightly. 
Here in this country we use only five pounds of plant 
food per acre on an average, while Holland uses 168 
pounds of plant food per acre, and England 19 pounds. 
The American farmer has increased his efficiency in 
crop production to a very great extent. In 1870, the 
production of grain per man per acre in the United 
States was 12,000 pounds; in 1925, it was slightly less 
than 25,000 pounds. 

We have need to increase our production per acre, 
and the use of fertilizer will help greatly in accom- 
plishing this result. The amount of fertilizer used is 
increasing year by year. In 1890, a little more than 
700,000 tons of fertilizer were used, while last year 
7,500,000 tons was the fertilizer consumption of the 


American farmer. 
o> 


ICH land can make profitable farming possible. 

Hairy vetch, monantha vetch, or Austrian field 

peas will make land rich. These crops can be 
grown successfully if the rules are followed: use phos- 
phate, inoculate, sow early. Failing in these, you fail 
to get vetch and thus fail to get richer land. 


F THE 27,650,257 automobiles in the world, 22,- 

127,334 are in the United States. This is the 

equivalent of approximately one automobile in 
this country for every five persons. It is also interest- 
ing to note that nearly all the cars are made in the 
United States, and nearly 95 per cent of the less than 
5,000,000 cars in foreign countries are either made in 
the United States or by the foreign branches of United 
States manufacturers. 


TUDENTS of market trends and all farmers who 
try to keep up with the factors affecting prices of 
what they have to sell, will appreciate the new sort 

of market information that The Progressive Farmer 
is furnishing. In the case of cotton consumption, to- 
bacco on hand, and the prices of leading farm products, 
we are furnishing not only statistics of current condi- 
tions but comparative statistics for several years back. 
Tobacco growers and cotton growers, especially, would 
do well to consult the figures given in our paper last 
week and the week before. 


URING the past ten years the soybean has in- 

creased in popularity in the United States tre- 

mendously. In 1917, the acreage devoted to this 
crop was less than 500,000. In 1924, it had reached 
2,500,000 acres, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. One million acres is grown for 
hay, one million for pasture and silage, and a little 
more than half a million for seed-producing purposes. 
One good thing about the soybean is its wide adapta- 
bility to climatic conditions. It will grow anywhere 
that either cotton or corn succeeds well, and that, of 


» course, covers practically every nook and corner of the 


United States. General crop farmers have proclaimed 
it the cheapest known source of “collar power.” So 
valuable in fact has the soybean become that F. P. 
Latham, retiring president of the American Soybean 
Association, says that after having been the direct 
beneficiary of its valuable aid in soil building for 
twenty-five years he feels now that it can be truthfully 
designated “The Plant of the Century.” 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


HAVE just returned from a brief vacation spent in 
Washington City and other places near there. On 
this trip I chanced to meet a number of well-in- 

formed people in various circles and thereby got a sort 
of cross-section of American public opinion about 
what’s going on in our country. 
Consequently (and since it is too 
hot for heavy reading anyhow), 
it has occurred to me that I 
might well present this month a 
sort of informal, semi-conversa- 
tional, “monthly review of the 
trend of events” in the form of 
facts and impressions which I 
gleaned while on this trip away 
from the office. 


Mr. Coolidge “Chooses” Not to Run 
(): COURSE, everywhere we went, people were 





CLARENCE POE 


talking about and interpreting (or professing to 


interpret) President Coolidge’s now famous 


ten-word remark :— 
“I do not choose to run for President in 1928.” 


Economical of language as well as of everything else, 
the President has not elaborated this statement, but 
everybody else has. The general belief is that he 
wished to convey just this thought—that he believed 
he, his party, and his administration were so popular 
that he could have re-election for the asking, but that 
he did not “choose” to take it. And why not? Partly 
no doubt because the Presidency of the United States 
is the most exacting job on earth. No living king has 
half as much to do. The strain of it wears men out. 
Only one ex-President of all the long line is alive to- 
day (Mr. Taft). ° 

Furthermore, as the Springfield Republican, a pow- 
erful journalistic friend of the President’s in his own 
state, had pointed out, the whole psychological attitude 
of the public toward Mr. Coolidge might change froma 
benevolent to a critical one if he took another term, 
and thereby arrogated to himself a longer Presidential 
term and inferentially higher honors than the nation 


* had given Washington, Jefferson, Grant, or Roosevelt. 


“You've got to show us,” would be the instinctive feel- 
ing of the public after a 1929-33 term had begun, 
“you’ve got to show us a mighty wonderful record to 
make us feel that you are entitled to higher honors 
than any other American that ever lived.” 

Such a public would be hard to satisfy even by a 
great leader—and Mr. Coolidge is not a leader. He 
is a follower. He stays back with a certain group of 
party leaders and powerful financial interests and does 
not venture away from them. His vetoes of the sol- 
diers’ bonus and the McNary-Haugen bill, pronounced 
by many acts of political courage, were hardly so when 
we recall that the powerful politicians and powerful 
financial interests on whom Mr. Coolidge chiefly relies, 
would not have tolerated any other course. And when 
Mr. Coolidge once took his nerve in his hands and de- 
clared for a World Court, he surrendered as soon as 
serious opposition appeared. 


Who Will Be the Republican Nominee? 


HO will be the Republican nominee to succeed 
Mr. Coolidge next summer? 

It is far too early for anyone to predict 
with any degree of certainty, but the names we have 
heard most frequently mentioned are those of Hoover, 
‘Dawes, and Lowden. Herbert Hoover, it is predicted, 
will be favored by the group closest to Mr. Coolidge 
and by many powerful business interests; but will be 
bitterly fought by Western agricultural interests—and 
the party does not wish to name a candidate with too 
many enemies. On the contrary, Ex-Governor Low- 
den of Illinois, able, experienced, magnetic, will have 
the enthusiastic support of many agricultural lead- 
ers, but “Big Business” will not forget his advocacy 
of the McNary-Haugen principle for farm relief. In 
this situation, Vice-President Dawes, vigorous, vivid, 
‘versatile, who favored the McNary-Haugen bill but 
was less prominent than Lowden and who is at the 
same time in high repute in the American banking 
world, will be offered as a compromise. 


Of course, too, there is Charles E. Hughes, who nar- 
rowly escaped election in 1916, a man of high character 
and great ability; there is Senator William E. Borah, 
who would attract more independent voters than any 
other Republican could possibly do; and there is Nich- 
olas Longworth, wet Ohioan, who has a genius for 
making friends and who is such a strict “organization 
man” that he would not even support his own father-in- 
law for President when Roosevelt bolted in 1912. Just 
Lowden, Dawes, Hughes, 





By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Borah, Longworth—are most “prominently mentioned” 
as their party’s standard leader next year. 


A Royal Debate on Prohibition 


NOTHER question, of course, that one hears dis- 
A cussed everywhere is that of prohibition. The 
virtual unanimity with which the city daily 
papers in Washington, New York, and cther centers 
denounce the law is almost appalling, the Hearst papers 
being the latest to join the chorus. And it was an 
amusing thing to see a Washington daily constantly 
seeking to break down respect for the law and consti- 
tution regarding liquor, and yet going into near-hys- 
terics about the duty of every “100 per cent American” 
to stand for “law and order” when it was proposed 
legally to reconsider the case of Sacco and Vanzetti 
where a judge had plainly shown prejudice! 


It was after we left Washington, however, and stop- 
ped for a day at the University of Virginia to attend 
its new Institute of Public Affairs that we encountered 
a real “battle of the giants” regarding this very matter. 

Three men much discussed as possible Democratic 
nominees in 1928 participated, and each in his charac- 
teristic way. First of all, Mr. Wm. G. McAdoo had 
made an able argument not directly related to prohi- 
bition but emphasizing these points :— 

That the private rights of an individual are always 
subordinate to the general welfare, because in our com- 
plex civilization today where “no man liveth to him- 
self,” one man’s rights constantly conflict with another 
man’s; and in all cases of conflict, governments must 
decide which rights are most important. For example, 
in child labor legislation, there is the parent’s right to 
control his~child, but there is also the child’s right to 
health and a sound body. “The community,” as Mr. 
McAdoo pointed out, must say just to what extent any 
individual’s alleged rights conflict with the rights of 
others and therefore must be subordinated to the gen- 
eral welfare. 

It was at this point that Governor Ritchie of Mary- 
land, often mentioned as the probable second choice of 


the wets next to Governor Al Smith, came to the bat. - 


He agreed that the individual’s rights must be sub- 
ordinated to the general welfare as determined by “the 
community,” but insisted that in cases like prohibition, 
the nation is too large a unit for action; a smaller 
“community” should serve. In the United States, he 
pointed out, there are widely diverse elements—many 
foreign-born, many native-born; many in large cities, 
many in’ the open country; many with traditions and 
customs favoring drinking, others with contrary~cus- 
toms. Hence, he declared that no prohibition law can 
be made to fit the whole nation and so the matter 
should be left to the states. 

But hardly had Ritchie seated himself before Dr. 
Lindsay Rogers rose to observe that Governor Ritchie's 
whole “state’s rights” idea fell flat, since precisely the 
same great differences exist in individual states as in 
the United States itself—large cities and large rural 
areas; centers where people are largely foreign-born 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“CATALOG OF LOVELY THINGS” 
Wi thie this poem does not wholly relate to 


things of nature and country life, it largely 
does so, and will be appreciated by all who 
have enjoyed our “Country Things I Love Most”: 


I would make a list against the evil days 
Of lovely things to hold in memory; 

First, I set down my lady’s lovely face, 
For earth hath no such lovely thing as she; 
And next I add, to bear her company, 

The great-eyed virgin star that morning brings; 
Then the wild rose upon its little tree— 

So runs my catalog of lovely! things. 


The enchanted dogwood, with its ivory trays; 
The water-lily in its sanctuary 
Of reeded pools; and dew-drenched lilac sprays: 
For these, of all fair flowers, the fairest be. 
Next write I down the great name of the sea, 
Lonely in greatness as the names of kings; 
Then the young moon that hath‘us all in fee— 
So runs my catalog of lovely things. 


Imperial sunsets that in crimson blaze 
Along the hills and, fairer still to me, 
The fireflies dancing in a netted maze 
Woven of twilight and tranquillity; 
Shakespeare and Virgil—their high poesy, 
And a great ship splendid with snowy wings, 
Voyaging on into Eternity— 
runs my catalog of lovely things. 


—Richard Le Gallienne. 
SRE REE 














and other large groups almost wholly native, etc., etc. ! 

Next Senator Carter Glass declared that he regarded 
the Eighteenth Amendment not as a violation but 
rather as a vindication of states’ rights and an abso- 
lute necessity called forth by experience. In Virginia, 
for example, county after county had tried to vote 
itself dry only to be overrun by whiskey from adjoin- 
ing wet counties, and when the state as a whole tried 
to exercise its “state’s rights” to make itself dry inside 
its own borders, it was overrun with whiskey from 
Governor Ritchie’s own state on the north, which had 
not adopted prohibition—until later forty-six of the 
forty-eight states of the Union (one of the forty-six 
being Maryland) agreed in asking the national govern- 
ment to make this a national matter in order to protect 
the states themselves! 


One great need is no doubt for enforcement officers 
who whole-heartedly want to see the prohibition law 
enforced. In Washington, it seemed generally accepted 
that the “powers that be” are not in dead earnest. But 
what is needed even more is the education of the public 
—in the schools, in the press, and especially through the 
public health service—as to the injurious effects of 
even “moderate drinking.” If the public were suffi- 
ciently aroused even as to such scientific facts as were 
recently presented in our “Success Talk for Farm 
Boys,” we should have a public sentiment that would 
demand and compel enforcement. 


A Radio Postscript 


UT here we are at the end of our space without a 
word about some other matters we wished to 
mention. For example, there was a high official 

of the Radio Corporation of America who told us of a 
recent $1,000,000 transaction in which the signatures to 
the document were sent by radio from New York to 
London! And our conversation left the impression 
that we are just at the beginning of scientific marvels 
that will make the next hundred years probably even 
more amazing than the last hundred, even though the 
last century’s achievements include telegraph, telephone, 
electric light, X-ray, radio, aeroplane, and a thousand 
other discoveries and inventions undreamed of in 1825. 

In material things, man’s conquest of the forces of 
nature has just begun. Humanity’s greatest problem 
today is that of making our moral and spiritual achieve- 
ments keep somewhere within sight of our material 
progress. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


“Beauty, the New Business Tool” 
U csi this heading Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins 











contributes to the August Atlantic Monthly a 

remarkable study of the new public insistence 
on beauty as an indispensable element in whatever it 
wishes to buy. In recent years, declares Mr. Calkins, 
in everything from an automobile to a box of talcum 
powder, the public has begun to demand beauty both 
in form and outline and in color scheme. And adver- 
tising, as he rightly maintains, has been largely respon- 
sible for the new situation. Artists were employed to 
prepare advertising, and these artists insisted that only 
products artistic in form, or else distributed in artistic 
containers, could be made attractive on posters or in 
periodicals, ‘Bales and boxes and cans and wrappers 
and labels and trademarks were revised and redesigned, 
sometimes even to the extent of scrapping considerable 
goodwill that inhered in the old style, to keep up with 
a growing sense of taste in the consuming public.” It 
is no longer possible to market a car or radio set or 
music-reproducing machine advantageously unless it is 
of pleasing design. 


As our readers study advertising and the new devel- 
opments in form and appearance of advertised articles, 
they will find much striking confirmation of Mr. 
Calkins’s position. 


SOMETHING TO READ 
N= that longer nights and cooler nights are 














here, may it not be a good time to have the 

family begin reading together, or else have one 
member read aloud each night, the brief and beautiful 
specially-selected Bible passages suggested in each issue 
of The Progressive Farmer? 











A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 








HE darkest hour in any man’s life is when he sits 
down to plan how to get money without earning 
it—Horace Greeley. 






‘more corn per acre. That requires time 
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Feed, Our Biggest Dairy Problem 


Easiest Route to Bigger Dairy Profits Lies in More Feed, Grown at Home 


HILE better cows and more efficient dairy- 

WV men are essential to the best dairy production, 

I do not hesitate to say that the first and most 
important dairy production problem for the South is 
more and better home-grown feeds. I do not under- 
estimate our need for better cows 
and their basic importance in eco- 
nomical dairy production, nor do 
I forget the essential importance 
of better care and feeding by bet- 
ter dairymen, when I place first 
among our dairy production prob- 
lems that of more and better 
home-grown feeds. I believe most 
sincerely that the economy of 
dairy production in the South de- 
pends’ more on cheaper feeds and 
‘nti feeding than on all other factors combined. 

. . * 

Economical production is impossible without suit- 
able, cheap raw materials. One-half the total cost of 
producing dairy products is for feeds and the other 
half is made up of all others, investment, equipment, 
labor, etc, Suitable cheap feeds influence the economy 
of dairy production more than all other factors com- 
bined. The best cows and the most efficient dairymen 
cannot produce economically without an abundance of 
suitable, cheap, home-grown feeds. The best cows and 
dairymen could not produce economically, with the 
amount, kind and cost of the feeds now available in 
the South. 





TAIT 


* * * 


My contact with Southern dairymen shows that prac- 
tically 100 per cent of them are giving more thought 
to a “better price” for their products, than to more effi- 
cient production, which would mean lower costs of 
production. 

It is much easier for the individual dairyman to re- 
duce his cost of producing a pound of butterfat 1, 2, 
or 5 cents, than for him individually or in combination 
with his fellows to raise the selling price 1, 2, or 5 
cents a pound. The former is easy, the latter very 
difficult, however much we may desire it. 

* * * 


Dairy production problems in the South are largely 
feed production problems. We must sell our products in 
competition with other dairy sections and, therefore, 
unless we can and do produce as good feeds at as low 
a cost as other sections, we must fail in the competition. 
The South cannot, in the near future, hope to have bet- 
ter cows or more efficient dairymen than other sections, 
therefore we must succeed by producing as good feeds 
at a lower cost. 

One of the fundamental errors of our livestock teach- 
ing and work, in the past, has been that we have taken 
our livestock, our feeds, and our methods all from the 
North. We have borrowed and tried to follow their 
system of feeding and have purchased their feeds, when 
we should have built our own system of feeding, based 
on the feeds which we can produce most economically 
at home. 

* * * 

Corn stover, straws, sorghum and other grass hays, 
cottonseed hulls, etc., are not fit to feed a dairy cow. 
She should have green grazing or silage and legume 
hays. No other kinds or quality of roughage need be 
considered. 7 

* * * 

By building up our soils and giving attention to pas- 
ture-making, we can have good pastures. So far as the 
pastures fall short of the best, silage must take their 
place in both summer and winter. By the use of the 
sorghums we can produce 25 per cent more feed value 
in silage than with corn and produce it 
as cheaply as elsewhere. 


Alfalfa hay is the ideal legume hay, 
but all our lands are not suitable for 
growing alfalfa. Soybean hay, in tests, 
is shown to be nearly or quite equal to 
alfalfa and there are other legumes 
adapted to every Southern condition 
and soil, 

* * * 

The greatest feeding problem of the 
— is a cheap carbohydrate feed like 

n to balance our cheap cottonseed 
meal and legume hays. Corn is_ the 
cheapest concentrate the Southern dairy- 
man can buy today for this purpose, but 
it is not cheap enough to enable us to 
compete with the Corn Belt dairyman. 

We must improve our soils and grow 


Well filled silos are helping many good dairy- 
men to solve satisfactorily their feed production 
problems and thus pointing the way to larger 
profits from the dairy herd. 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


and our best present substitute is sagrain or some other 
midge-resisting grain sorghum. 
* * . 
The Southern dairyman has. the advantage of an ex- 
cellent low-priced protein concentrate, but even here 
there is a “fly in the ointment.’ 


We carry our allegiance to Northern methods and 
products to the extent that we even buy Northern but- 
ter in preference to our homemade products; but un- 
fortunately Northern dairy consumers are not so con- 
siderate of us. They do not like our cottonseed-meal- 
made butter. A United States Government employee 
recently said to me that the South would have to find 
a market in the South for its creamery butter, because 
it would not score up with Northern butter owing to its 
tallowy texture, the result of feeding.cottonseed meal. 


Of course, we know that feeding a suitable amount 
of cottonseed meal will improve the quality of butter 
in warm weather, but we also know that feeding too 
much cottonseed meal may injure the quality of the 
butter. Here, then, is another production problem. 
We must substitute some soybean meal or peanut meal 
for the excess of cottonseed meal, or for the immediate 
future we must trade some of our cottonseed meal with 
the North for some of their corn gluten feed and 
linseed meal. 

. 7 * 

Better cows is our second dairy production problem, 
but better cows must also be bred and raised at home, 
and this is only possibie with better, more, and cheaper 
feeds, so this also in the end becomes a feed problem. 

*_* * 


More efficient duirymen are grown and developed 
only in a dairy atmosphere. The process is slow, but 
one successful, educated dairyman means the education 
of a whole family and many others, so the prospect is 
for steady growth here also. 

7 + * 


I am optimistic regarding the development of a large 
dairy industry in the South, chiefly because we have 
arriveel at a stage in our agricultural development when 
a larger introduction of the dairy cow becomes an eco- 
nomic and health necessity, and because dairying fits 
best into our present system of farming and is safest. 
If we put our’ faith of future prosperity in the cow, 
the sow, and the hen, verily we shall not perish. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
Administration Plan for Farm Relief 


O FAR as can be ascertained from press statements, 
the Administration plan for farm relief involves 
an appropriation of $300,000,000 

as a revolving fund to be used in 
the financing of codperatives. This 
fund would be placed under the su- 
pervision of a federal farm board 
consisting of three members to be 
appointed by the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In addi- 
tion there are to be advisory coun- 
cils made up of seven members each 
for each of the principal farm com- 
modities. It is proposed to loan to 
cooperatives up to 100 per cent of 
the value of commodities put in 
storage in times of surplus in order 
that codperatives can adequately 
finance any necessary carry-over. An 
elaborate statistical service is to be 











established in order that the government and the codp- 
eratives can intelligently influence production and also 
shape marketing plans from year to year. Commodity 
stabilization corporations would be established in order 
that codperatives could effectively codperate with the 
government. Any profits made by such corporations 
would go either into a-reserve fund to cover possible 
losses or be returned to interested codperatives in the 
form of dividends. Such in brief are the reported 
details of the Administration plan for farm relief. The 
famous equalization fee which has at all times been 
the bone of cuntention is naturally left out of the 
Administration plan. 


Will any such plan as outlined above really work to 
the advantage of farmers? We are inclined to believe 
that any sfep toward the collective sale of farm prod- 
ucts with or without government assistance would be 
helpful in stabilizing prices. The mere existence of 
such a law would tend to uphold the market, even 
though its power were seldom used. Prices for farm 
products depend materially on the state of the public 
mind. If it were known that farmers could avail them- 
selves of a plan to fully finance surplus carry-over, 
this fact would do much to avert absolute destruction 
of market values. 


Could any such plan be adopted by the next Con- 
gress? The McNary-Haugen controversy has built up 
such a wall between the friends and the foes of the 
equalization fee and other features of this measure that 
we do not believe any compromise or substitute will be 
accepted. The new Administration plan carries with 
it most of the features that were so bitterly assailed in 
the last session of Congress. This plan proposes to 
saddle the expense of price stabilization on the govern- 
ment, while the McNary-Haugen bill proposes to allow 
producers to carry their own burden. To the latter 
principle most farmers will subscribe.—The Farmer, 


St. Paul, Minn. 
eee | 


ANT to know how to make some money this 

fall? Inoculate all clover and alfalfa seed sowed 

on land where these have not been grown in 
recent years. If alfalfa has been grown on a piece of 
ground in the past four or five years, then further in- 
oculation is not likely necessary. The same is true of 
clovers, but in sowing on ground where they have not 
been grown in the past five or six years, inoculation 
with soil from fields where they have been successfully 
grown, or with the commercial inoculation material, is 
absolutely essential if good results are to be secured. 
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ALL—the changing seasons, bring to your 

home the need of many things new. Fall 
is the season of buying. 

Therefore, this advertisement is printed merely 
to tell you of your opportunity—to place before 
you an opportunity for more economical buying, 
to give you your best opportunity for the 
largest saving. 

Ward’s new Fall and Winter Catalogue is Now 
Ready —is Now Ready for You. One copy is to be 
yours, free—if you ask for it. Tohave this book 
in your home is to profit by the biggest bargains— 
is to save the most by buying the cheapest. 


A $50.00 Saving in Cash 

Is possible this Fall for You 
Over Sixty Million Dollars in cash has been used 
to secure low prices for you. And cash buys at 
the lowest price—always. Bright new merchan- 
dise has been bought by the train load—to 
secure low prices for you. There is for you a 
saving of $50.00 in cash if you send all your 
orders to Ward’s. 
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It is easy to sacrifice quality. It is easy to make 
a price seer Jow. But at Ward’s, Quality has 
always been maintained—Quality has come first 
for Fifty-five years. 


your lasting, regular patronage—is our aim. 
Therefore, we sell only goods of standard, reli- 
able quality. And in a few years, this policy 
has brought us over three million new 
customers! 


goods that give greatest service. One copy of 
Ward’s Fall and Winter Catalogue is offered you 
free. You need merely fill in the coupon below. 














We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 












{ 
Your satisfaction with the goods you buy— 











You, too, can profit by this real saving on 
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TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 75 H 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 





















Name..... 
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“He That Loseth His Life Shall Save It” 


A Short Story of the Berry Schools, and Their Founder, Miss Martha Berry 





T WAS a summer Sunday afternoon in 
North Georgia, twenty-five years ago. 
In a small log cabin a young girl, an 
open book on her lap, was returning the 
stares of three ragged little youngsters 
in homespun who stood in the doorway. 

“What do you all do Sunday after- 
noons?” she was inquiring. 

“Nothin’,” said the eldest boy. 

“But don’t you go to Sunday school?” 

“There ain’t any Sunday schools.” 

She found they could neither read nor 
write, but were starving for knowledge. 
So, to amuse them, she told them Bible 
stories. At the end of an hour she had 
told them all the Bible stories she knew. 

“But you all come back next Sunday, 
and I will tell you some new ones,” she 
told them. 

“We'll be back,” they chorused. 

The next Sunday they were back, 
too, and the next and the next. 


The girl was Martha Berry. The 
cabin was a little log affair on the 
grounds of the. Berry estate near the 
Berry home, that had once been used by 
Martha as a playhouse. The youngsters 
were three brothers who had come 
down from the mountains as they said, 
“to see the sights.” 


Twenty-five Years’ Rapid Growth 


HUS began the Berry Schools of 
Rome, Georgia, whose record and 
the story of their founder, Miss Mar- 
tha Berry, have been told round the 
world. So for twenty-five years, in 
ever increasing numbers, these mountain 
boys and girls of the South have been 
coming to the “Sunday, Lady” for 
training and knowledge and a chance to 
make of themselves good citizens and 
to carry back to the mountain com- 
munities from which they came, a key 
to the door of a new day. At Berry, 
the gate of opportunity has opened to 
thousands who otherwise would never 
have found it possible-to obtain an edu- 
cation. “No student is accepted who can 
affofd to attend school elsewhere,” is 
a rule that has been followed consist- 
ently during the years. Nearly six 
thousand mountain boys and girls have 
gone to Berry. 
One of the first students to enter 
Berry walked forty miles, driving a 





By ALEXANDER NUNN 


yoke of oxen to pay for his tuition. 
The twenty-eighth boy brought for his 
tuition, a lean and lanky sow. Many 
have come with only the clothes on their 
backs. Barefooted, half in rags, in over- 
alls, they have come begging to be given 
a chance. Every student must work at 
least two days each week. Of the 758 
students enrolled in 1926-27 between 350 
and 400 actually worked their way with- 
out any help whatever. 


Today on a beautiful campus, or rather 
on three distinct campuses, with beauti- 
ful buildings well equipped, the Berry 
Schools are growing faster than ever be- 
fore and reaching out in usefulness and 
benefits to larger numbers of boys and 
girls. There is now the Mount Berry 
School for Boys, the Martha Berry 
School for Girls, and the latest unit be- 
gun in September, 1926, Berry College. 
All. the newer buildings in the first twa 
schools are being built from native stone 
in the English style of achitecture. Many 
of them are being built by the students 


Pictures, more vividly than words, portray the many- 
sided program of the Berry Schools, At the top of the 
group is Miss Martha Berry, founder and director, who 
has given her life to the education and training of,the 
Southern boys and girls of the mountains. At the right 
is a view of the first two units of the new founda- 
tion school for girls..The plans call for eight buildings 
in this group of the same general style of architec- 
ture. Compare with these beautiful buildings, the lit- 
tle log cabin at the right, where twenty-five years ago 
Berry Schools began.. The cotton crop is planted just 
across the road from the new girls’ school, conveniently 
near for the girls to pick tt. The two-center pictures are 
wiews of the farm,the upper of the modern dairy barns, 
the lower, threshing an 80-bushel per acre crop of oats. 


ee ee 


themselves. A feeling that many boys 
and girls were unable to pay for the 
heavy expense of a college education led 
in 1926, to the development of Berry 
College. Two full years, of standard 
college work are given. The majority of 
the students spend their summers at home. 
About 200 were busy on the farm or 
about the school at the time of our visit. 
The coming year’s session begins Sep- 
tember 7. 


Practicing the Most Up-to-date 
Farming 


HE 1,200 acres of land in cultivation 

was to us, as we visited each of the 
schools in company with Principal G. 
Leland Green, one of the most remark- 
able parts of the institution. No ordin- 
ary, slipshod farming this. The very 
best and most up-to-date farming prac- 
tices were in evidence everywhere. There 
was as fine corn and ‘cotton as we have 
ever seen. In 1926, the farm produced 
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3,000 bushels of corn with an average 
yield per acre of 50 bushels; 5,000 bush- 
els of oats that yielded 80 bushels per 
acre; and 582 pounds of Delfos lint cot- 
ton per acre! 

There are 40 acres in alfalfa that av- 
erage a ton per acre per cutting and four. 
cuttings are made each year. Plans are 
being made to put in 30 acres more of 
alfalfa this fall. Originally only fair to 
average land, the farm has been built up 
to a high state of fertility by the use of 
rye, crimson clover, vetch, and barnyard 
manure. ‘All fields are sowed down in 
winter to some cover crop. 


Jersey Herd Developed by Old 
Berry Graduate 
ERRY is particularly proud of its 
dairy herd and dairy barns and 
equipment. Starting with a few cows, C: 
F. Russell, himself a Berry graduate and 
now superintendent of the dairy and col- 
(Concluded. on page 27) 
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ATIONAL CLOAK ““ SUIT COMPANY 4 
and BELLAS HESS &. CO. ~~ 


Are Now 
Huge Store 


HE consolidation of NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & COM- 
PANY that all the newspapers have been writing about is now an accomplished fact. 
two tremendous organizations, leaders in the fashion field, with headquarters in New York, are 
now ONE HUGE STORE. This is news of exceptional importance. 
gigantic organization now represents the greatest single buying power in the retail fashion | 
field. NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY are now 











/ 


the world’s largest Mail Order Fashion House under the name of 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO., inc. 


NEW YORK AND KANSAS CITY 


What This Huge.Merger Means 
To You In Price Saving 


You do not have to be an experienced mer- 
chant to understand how tremendous must 
be the buying power of these two great 
businesses merged into one. We are now 
taking over entire mill and factory outputs 
and getting the benefit of special discounts 
and the extra savings. These big savings 
we are giving you in form of the lowest 
prices to be found anywhere in America. 


What This Huge Merger Means To 

You As Shown In Our New Cata- 

logue 
In the past, you probably have received 
copies of the fashion catalogues of both 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY but nev- 
er has there been compiled a book of fash- 
ions to equal the new Fall and Winter Cat- 
alogue of NATIONAL BELLAS HESS. It 
pictures coats and dresses, men’s and boys’ 
clothing, infants’ and children’s wear, shoes 
and millinery, together with staple lines of 
silks, cottons, linens, hosiery, underwear, 
etc. All the best of New York’s very latest 
and smartest styles and the most amazing 
values ever offered to the buying public. 








What This age Merger Means 
To You In Sty 


e and ality 


The enviable reputation of both the NA- 
TIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and 
BELLAS HESS & COMPANY were built 
upon the recognized fact that they were 
leaders in style and quality, as well as in 
low prices. Now with the merged and 
greatly increased staff of NATIONAL and 
BELLAS HESS style experts combing 
Paris, London and New York markets to 
select, adapt and create new styles, you are 
certain of more beautiful, distinctive and 
fashionable wearing apparel in the NA- 
TIONAL BELLAS HESS COMPANY Fall 
Catalogue. 


What This Huge Merger Means 
To You In Service and Prompt 
Delivery 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS COMPANY is 
well-equipped to render special attention 
and give prompt service to customers. For 
the convenience of those who live west of 
the Mississippi River, our immense store at 
Kansas City, Missouri, will serve you with 
the identical merchandise that is carried in 
our New York Headquarters. Prompt ship- 
ment—within twenty-four hours after your 
order is received. 


These 


It means that this one 


sclling everything 


lo Wear~ ~~ ~~ 


_ NATIONAL BELLAS HEss (0-= 
New York ana Kansas City 







































FREE: Our Huge Merger Style 


Book of New York’s Latest Fashions for 
Fall and Winter 1927-1928. MAIL THIS 
COUPON! 





P.F.-9-27 
NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO,, Inc. 
282 West 24th Street 653 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon 
to our New York headquarters—if you live west of the 
Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City Store.) 

Kindly send me my free copy of your Huge Merger 
Style Book of New York’s Latest Fashions for Fall 
and Winter—1927-1928. 
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The Progressive Farmer a 


Education—Life’s Greatest Investment 


Our Department of Vocational Agriculture Is Back With Us Again 


Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture in Georgia 





| WE'RE WITH YOU AGAIN | 


AST year in September we started 

the Department of Vocational Ag- 
riculture in The Progressive Farmer. 
The department appeared twice each 
month during the 
school year—in the 
first and third is- 
sues each month. 

This week we are 
happy to be ‘with 
you again, and dur- 
ing the year we are 
going to conduct the 
department about 
like we did last 

year—except that 
we want to do a better job. 

We want to talk about community and 
individual farm problems and to tell how 
they have been solved by some folks 
with the hope that their experiences may 
prove helpful to others who have the same 
problems. 

The editor wants the vocational boys, 
their dads, and their teachers to feel that 
this is their department and that they 
are free—in fact invited—to write let- 
ters and articles for this page. 

Any time when you can spare a few 
minutes the editor will be mighty glad 
to hear from you, and will always be 
interested in knowing what you think of 
vocational education. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
PAUL W. CHAPMAN: 


LIFES GREATEST INVEST- | 
MENT | 


ODAY there are thousands of farm 
boys and girls standing at The Cross 
Roads of Life and don’t know it. They 
will make a decision at this time, and 
their lives to the last day they live will 
be influenced by the choice they make. 
By these statements I mean that schools 
and colleges are opening all over the 
Southland and scores of boys and girls 
and young men and women are unde- 
cided as to whether they will continue 
their education—undecided as to whether 
it is worth while. To this great group 
I would like to say, “Go back to school 
if it is possible for you to do so.” Edu- 
cation is the bést insurance that the world 
has to offer as protection against failure 
and disappointment. 

The drawing on this page attempts to 
picture for boys and girls and their par- 
ents the pathway that leads to success. 
It tries to call attention to the fact that 
the main road to progress and prosperity 
leads past the schoolhouse and that effi- 
ciency is best reached by way of educa- 
tion. Too many boys and girls leave this 
main road. 

Out of the 100 boys and girls in the 
United Sates who start into the first grade 
only 67 ever finish the common school. 
Thirty-three of the 100 that started enter 
high school and 14 finish. Only 4 enter 
college and 2 graduate from college and 
get a degree. 

Those who finish their education are 
well paid for doing so. Figures based 
upon the earnings of thousands of people 
show that the man with only common 
school training may expect to earn in his 
life $45,000; the high school graduate can 
expect to earn $78,000; and the college 
man or woman will earn $150,000. 

ased on these figures a high school 
education is worth in actual dollars 
$33,000 or about $8,000 for each of the 
four years. 

Many boys drop out of school because 
they feel that they ought to be earning 
so:>2 money. Suppose a boy does pot g9 to 

















high school but stays out and works and 
makes $1,000. It may seem to be an ad- 
visable thing to do but as an actual fact 
that boy lost $7,000 by dropping out of 
high school for there he had a “job” that 
was really worth $8,000 a year. 


When the figures that I have given 
were first brought to my attention they 
seemed too big—they seemed to place 
too great a value on education—but the 


In most every state what is called 
a long-time project program has been 
worked out for the schools where voca- 
tional agriculture’ is taught. In Georgia 
that program for every boy includes 
teaching and practicing a system of farm- 
ing that includes cash crops, supply 
crops, and soil improvement crops. The 
plan provides for the project to grow a 
little larger each year, as the boy grows. 
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longer I have studied them the more con- 
vinced I am that they are correct. 


Recently I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a picnic at the Georgia State Ex- 
periment Station. As I sat in the shade 
of the beautiful trees at this institution 
talking with one of Georgia’s most bril- 
liant young men he told me that he 
formerly taught school in that county. 
He said that in one of his classes was a 
very talented girl that he felt ought 
to go to college. He visited her father 
to talk with him about it. The father 
said that he had only $800 in the world 
and that he didn’t see how he could 
afford to send her—but he did, and 
today she occupies a position of great 
trust and responsibility and receives an 
annual salary of $2,400. From my ex- 
perience I could tell a riumber of similar 
stories. Truly education is life’s greatest 
investment. 


Education, like most everything else, 
costs money. That must be taken into 
consideration. Provision must be made 
for the future. The day my daughter 
was born I took out a 15-year endow- 
ment policy with which to insure her ed- 
ucation. In this way I thought to dis- 
tribute the cost over a long period of 
time. 


But the thing that I would like to 
speak of here is that the teaching of vo- 
cational agriculture in the rural consol1- 
dated schools of the South provides a 
plan that has helped hundreds of boys 
to pay for a high school and college edu- 
cation. . 

In the schools where vocational agri- 
culture is taught every boy in the classes 
is required to grow a crop or raise some 
livestock for himself. By doing this 
“project” work he learns to do by doing 
and at the same time if he works hard 
and is thrifty the plan ought to make it 
possible for each boy to save some 
money. This money should be saved for 
some great and worthy objective such as 
paving for high school and college edu- 
cati7n. 


Any boy, who in his first year of high 
school, will study this general scheme and 
outline a program of his own which in- 
cludes these principals will be setting his 
feet in the road to success. And if he 
follows this plan for four years he will 
have some money at the end of that 
time in addition to having had some very 
fine training. 

This general project plan is explained 
in Bulletin No. 17 published by the 
Georgia State Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation and I will be delighted to send 
a copy of it to anyone who may be in- 
terested in it and in what some of the 
boys have accomplished who have 
tried it. P. W. C. 


PRIZES FOR CORN AND COT. | 
TON GROWERS 


VERY boy and every farmer enrolled 

in any kind of a vocational class 
last year and who grew a crop of corn 
or cotton this season will be eligible to 
compete in the contests that are spon- 
sored by the Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau. ‘ 

Four prizes are offered in these con- 
tests. Each award will be an extended 
educational trip to points of interest in 
the United States. There will be two 
trips awarded to cotton growers and two 
to corn growers. In each case one of the 
prizes will go to a boy and one to a 
man. The contest for the boys will be 
on the basis of a three-acre crop, and 
for the men on five acfes. 

The awards will be based on the fol- 
lowing factors :— 








Sar ay 





1, Economic production .............. 65 points 
(a) Yield per acre, 40 points. 
(b) Cost per pound (or bushel) 


25 points. 
2. Cost accounting records .......... 15 points 
3. Quality of product ..............c0c- 15 points 
Se MT INE 0c Uh ans obs cbs Gna dbo dns Wai 5 points 


A booklet setting forth all the details 
concerning these contests has been pre- 
pared and the editor of this department 
in The Progressive, Farmer will be glad 


— 


to send a copy to any reader on request, 
Detailed information concerning the con- 
test in each state may be secured by writ- 
ing to the state supervisor of agricultural 
education. 


| CONTESTS AT NATIONAL 
DAIRY SHOW 


TS National Dairy Show will be 
held this year at Memphis, Tennes- 
see. On October 17-18 a number of 
contests and special programs have been 
arranged for vocational boys. 

Thefe will be a dairy cattle judging 
contest in which a large number of val- 
uable prizes will be awarded. Among 
these prizes are the following: a $400 
scholarship offered by the DeLaval Sepa- 
rator Company to the best judge of all 
breeds; a $400 scholarship for the best 
judge of Jersey Cattle by the American 
Jersey Cattle Club; a $400 scholarship 
for the best Holstein judge offered by 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America ; and a long list of other awards 
including, gold, silver, and bronze medals. 


This year for the first time a milk 
judging contest will be conducted in 
which numerous prizes will be given the 
winners. This contest will be conducted 
according to the regulations suggested 
in Circular 384 of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, How to Con- 
duct Milk and Cream Contests. 

Dr. C. H. Lane, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. 
C., will be in charge of these contests 
and will be glad to furnish detailed in- 
formation concerning them. Local ar- 
rangements for vocational programs at 
Memphis will be made by D..M. Clem- 
ents, state supervisor of agricultural ed- 
ucation, Nashville, Tennessee. 


| THE NEWSPAPERS SAY— 


HE Georgia Association, with head- 

quarters in Atlanta, is doing wonder- 
ful work for this state in advertising and 
promotion work. This organization is 
non-profitable, and is working for the 
entire state. They are assisting in the 
development of every section in an agri- 
cultural as well as industrial way. The 
campaign to raise $100,000 for this pur- 
pose is a meritorious one and should be 
met with a liberal reponse from men in 
every walk of life—Sandersville Pro- 
gress. 

Hart County is shipping cream .every 
day, a car of poultry every month, but- 
ter and eggs weekly, and a car of cattle 
about every two months.—The Hartwell 
(Ga.) Sun, 

Hart County, Georgia, up in the “red 
old hills of Georgia,” has been agitating 
dairying in a small way. Last week the 
farmers sold $350 worth of cream at 
the Hartwell Station. That is $350 
“picked up,” as it came without any out- 
lay of money, other than a little time to 
look after the few cows on the various 
farms. Incidentally the Hart County 
farmers sold nearly $2,000 worth of 
chickens at one sale-—Eufaula (Ala.) 
Daily Citizen. 

The Georgia State Forestry Depart. 
ment urging the conservation of our 
timber, makes the statement that Geor- 
gia’s 22,000,000 acres of forest land that 
will not be needed for agricultural pur- 
poses for a long time to come should he 
growing a crop of timber. The 15,000.000 
acres of pine land in Georgia are can- 
able of producing from 500 to 1,000 
board feet of lumber per acre per annum, 
if protected from fire and put under 
proper forest management. You and your 
children will need this timber and the 
wealth that it brings —The LaGrange 
(Ga.) Graphic. 

















Ts year’s corn crop will be about 
2,385 million bushels, compared tc 
2,646 million bushels last year. 
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don't fool 
yourself 











They talk 


It’s a fact that most of those who 
offend by halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) are unaware of it. 

The one way of putting your- 
self on the safe and polite side 
is to rinse the mouth with 
Listerine before any engage- 
ment — business or _ social. 


Immediately, every trace of unpleasant 








V; 
Had Halitosis 


120 hotel clerks, 
40 of them 
in the better class 
hotels, said that 
nearly every third 
person inquiring for 
a room had halitosis. 
‘Who should know 
better than they? 


Face to face 
evidence 














about you 


essential oils combat the action 
of bacteria in the mouth which 
is the source of most cases of 
halitosis. 

Really fatidious people keep 
a bottle of Listerine always 
handy in home or office to 
combat halitosis. It’s a good 


idea for everybody to follow. 


odor is gone, and with it that dread Lambert Pharmacal Co. St. Louis, 


fear of offending. And the antiseptic 


U.S. A. 






LISTERINE 





FALL IN LINE! 


(ae are switching to Listerine 











ever before. 


Tooth Paste because it cleans teeth 
| whiter and in quicker time than | 


We'll wager you'll 
like it. Large tube 25c. 


—the safe antiseptic 
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~ When electricity 
was adream . .. 


Westinghouse dreamed 
light plants 


As far back as 1886, Westinghouse was trying to finda 
way to bring electric power to every home—in the 
cities and on the farm. That’s why the Westinghouse 
farm light plant does its work so well today — why it’s 
so economical. Years and years of experience have 
gone into it. 

And that is why the famous Westinghouse farm light 
book is overflowing with letters of praise from farmers 
all over the country. “We get four times the light for 
what oil lamps used to cost us,” writes a New York 
State farmer. “I'll never go back to sad irons, brooms 
and oil lamps,” says a Pennsylvania woman. The 
Westinghouse book is filled with letters like these. 


A Few Dollars Gives Electricity to You 


You'll | » too, how the pee 5 mg partial payment plan is 

snags liberal than caything you "ll find Cy A wemall down - 
ent t. The bal sma iymen ts, 

comaged with West Golinghnesh, to cal yo bt “" ™ 


arran, 
are FOR THIS ‘earmaneten BOOK 
to ha’ ghts some day. Get the West- 
——— book and am what this world-famous electrical company 
aod to sa aT about light pipes. You'll find it fascinating — it’s 
out and mail the coupon today! 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & a or gua co. 
Farm Light Division: East 
Tune in with KDKA — KYW — waz 


LIGHT PLANT 





September on 


EPTEMBER is a time of harvest on 

the general farms of northern and 
western Florida. Cotton should not be 
allowed to stay in the field after it has 
opened, as it is apt 
to become dirty, re- 
duced in grade, and 
lowered in value. 


Corn should be 
harvested soon after 
maturity and not al- 
lowed to stand in 
the field, where it is 
apt to be blown 
down and rot, and 
where it is more 
subject to weevil damage. It is esti- 
mated that weevils get one bushel out of 
every five bushels of corn produced in 
Florida each year, and cause a loss of 
over $1,000,000 yearly. Carbon disul- 
phide, 1 pound to 100 cubic feet of space, 
left with the corn in an air-tight con- 
tainer for from 6 to 12 hours, should 
kill all weevils. 


Plan Now for Green Feed 
| een of green feed throughout 

the year, particularly in winter, is 
essential for livestock. W-. E. Stokes, 
grass and forage crops specialist of the 
Florida Experiment Station, gives the 
following suggestions as to how to have 
green crops all the year. 

Establish enough good permanent pas- 
ture of suitable grasses like carpet, Ber- 
muda, bahia, and dallis, to supply all 
livestock with abundant grazing in sum- 
mer. : 

In fall, winter, and early spring, how- 
ever, especially if the weather is dry, 
this permanent pasture will need to be 
supplemented with temporary crops like 
oats, rye, and rape. 

When oats and rye are intended for 
grazing, they should be sowed at a heav- 
ier rate than when intended for grain. 
Use Florida or Abruzzi rye, seeding at 
the rate of 1 to 1% bushels per acre, and 
Fulghtum or Texas Rustproof oats at the 
rate of two to three bushels per acre. 





J. F. COOPER 


If you have some fertile, moist soil, 
sow some rape this fall for quick graz- 
ing. Use the Dwarf Essex variety, fer- 
tilize liberally with any good truck fer- 
tilizer or compost, and sow in rows 18 to 





| 30 inches wide, drilling seed at.the rate 


of three to four pounds per acre. Cover 
the seed shallow. Cultivate a time or 
two and in 8 to 10 weeks the rape is 
ready to graze. 

Rape also may be sowed broadcast at 
the rate of 6 to 10 pounds of seed per 
acre, 

Keep plenty of salt before the stock, 
especially while on rape. 


Don’t Let Worms Eat Pecan 
Foliage 
BE Ortee happens that the fall web- 


worm and the pecan or walnut de- 
foliator get started in pecan groves along 
in September or later. J. R. Watson, 
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entomologist of the Experiment Station, 
urges pecan growers to not let these 
pests destroy the foliage on their trees. 

The fall webworm is a reddish brown, 
hairy worm, Its family lives in a tent 
of silk spun over the leaves and twigs. 
Little harm will result to the tree if the 
webs and caterpillars are burned out, and 
this will prevent them from defoliating 
the tree. It is possible to pull out the 
webs with a long hook, thus removing 
practically all of the worms. 


The pecan or “walnut defoliator spins 
no web but feeds on the foliage. Advan- 
tage may be taken of this insect’s pecu- 
liar habit of coming down to the trunk 
of the tree, often quite near the ground, 

s.tediiti : tt : 
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Florida Farms 


Gainesville Specialists Send Timely Reminders 


By J. FRANCIS COOPER 
Editor, Florida Extension Service 


to molt. They collect in large masses or 
colonies on the trunk and remain almost 
motionless for hours. At this time they 
are easily brushed into a pan of water 
and kerosene. 

In case the trees have been thoroughly 
sprayed with lead arsenate, 1 pound of 
the powder to 50 gallons of water, the 
worms will be controlled by that. 

Control Chinch Bugs in Lawns 
ee bugs are already giving 

trouble in St. Augustine grass lawns. 
It is likely that this trouble will increase 
with the dry. weather which usually 
comes in September. J. R. Watson, en- 
tomologist of the Experiment Station, 
outline treatments for this pest. 

“These insects can be teached by con- 
tact insecticides only,” says Mr. Wat- 
son. “The strongest of these is cal- 
cium cyanide, a black powder. A 25 per 
cent dust is recommended, to be applied 
at a rate of not exceeding 150 pounds to 
the acre. 

“It is difficult to get an even distribu- 
tion when a small amount is used, and it 
is, therefore, advisable to mix the cyanide 
with a filler such as lime, to obtain more 
even distribution. Too much concen- 
trated dust will burn the grass. The dust 
should be applied when the grass is dry. 

“A safer, though more costly, insecti- 
cide is tobacco, the best form of which 
is nicotine sulphate-lime dust. Apply a 
3 per cent tobacco dust at the rate of at 
least 300 pounds to the acre. Plain to- 
bacco dust is good if ground very finely. 

“A solution of nicotine sulphate in 
water—1 pint to 100 gallons of water in 
which four or five pounds of soap have 
been dissolved is also good. Soak the 
grass thoroughly with this. 

“Do not mow an infested lawn too 
closely. Allow the grass to grow. Water 
it well.” 

Paint the Floors 

AINT the floors and fix up the 

home,” is the September message of 
Miss Virginia P. Moore, assistant state 
home demonstration agent. , “We still 
have a great many women in the state 
who have ill health on account of hard 
labor. They scrub the floors with old 
homemade shuck mops or by hand on 
their knees. I am especially anxious to 
get more painted floors in order to save 
the health of the women.” 

A farm woman in Holmes County who 
has recently had the floors of her home 
painted, sends Miss’ Moore a letter tell- 
ing how well pleased she is with her 
painted floor, and urges farm women to 
have painted floors for a hobby. 


Nine Short Hints 


ET no farm home be without a home 
orchard. Plan to set a number of 
fruit trees during the winter. 

2. Schools are opening. Send the chil- 
dren to school on the hrst day. The chil- 
dren should have a physical examination 
by the family doctor. 

3. Supply the sow and fall litter of 
pigs with plenty of green grazing. 

4, Finish and market the spring pigs 
this month or next. 

5. Set eggs for fall broilers. There is 
is often a good market for this class of 
poultry. 

6. Bring spring pullets into laying by 
October, if possible. 

7. Keep farm implements and ma- 
chinery not in use under shelter. 

8. Destroy cotton stalks early and 
have less boll weevils next year. 

9. Keep the fall garden growing and 
producing. Cultivation and fertilizers 
when needed will help. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


What Is Life For? 


A LADY looked up from her hospital 
pillow and asked me, “What is this 
life for anyway?” 

I tried to answer it, but the question 
will never have a 
complete and satis- 
factory reply, be- 
cause we cannot see 
the whole of life. 


Some use life for 
money making ; some 
for pleasure getting ; 
some for thought, 
and others for ac- 
tion. Some seem to 
think life is a sort 
of peacock alley to strut in. 

Whatever answer you may give to this 
query, I want to submit the answer given 
by a Chicago judge to a man amd wife 
who had become quarrelsome. Life is 
for securing :— 


“A little more kindness, a little less creed, 
A little more giving, a little less greed. 


A little less vulture, a little more dove, 
A little less hatred, a little more love. 
A little more ‘We,” a little less ‘I,’ 
A little more laugh, a little less cry. 
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A little more flowers on the pathway of life, 

And fewer on graves at the end of the 

strife.” 

Kindness is the ultimate flower of the 
soul. Unkindness is mental blindness. 
The Book of Proverbs reads thus: “The 
law of kindness is on her lips.” Lions 
cannot be kind, save to their own; sheep 
have to keep out of their way. Men could 
not understand how Jesus could be kind 
to the woman whom they dragged into 
the temple, when He uttered his greatest 
words, “Neither do I condemn thee; go, 
and sin no more.” 

The truly kind man and woman is the 
greatest proof of the reality of religion. 
If one can preserve, amid the harsh 
things that are the lot of everyone, an 
attitude of kindliness to all human be- 
ings, he will be worth forty sermons. 


People have fought and killed each 
other over creeds and beliefs and dif- 
ferences in race, but there has never 
been any denial of the Gospel of Kind- 
ness. 


It seems to me that life is for growing. 
These summer days lure the mind be- 
cause everything is on the grow. Stunted 
pigs, corn, or men do not interest us. 

If we were not so foolish we would 
see that bodily maturity is not more nec- 
essary than mental development, and 
soul growth. 

When the Bible tells us to “grow in 
grace” the meaning is that we shall grow 
new graces. We grow graces by doing 
good. Doing good is to some the whole 
of religion. Good thoughts, only, are 
more necessary, for deeds grow out of 
thoughts. 


As far as I can discover, a bad thought 
is the worst thing in life, for it keeps 
people from growing into the good. 








WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


one are appropriate and 
: beautiful passages for the whole fam- 
ily to read together each night for the 
coming week :— 

Friday, September 2—The Sign of the Siege, 
Ezek. 4. 

Saturday, September 3—The Spared Ones, 
Ezek. 9, 

_ Sunday, September 4—The Sign of Remov- 
ing, Ezek, 12:1-16. 

Monday, September 5—Good for Nothing, 
Ezek. 15. 

Tuesday, September 6—The Sour Grapes 
Proverb, Ezek. 18:1-18. 
Wednesday, September 
Elders, Ezek. 20:30-44. 
Thursday, September 8—The Sign of the 
Dead Wife, Ezek. 24:15-27, 

Friday, September 9—Wreck of the Good 
Ship Tyre, Ezek. 27:1-7 and 26-36. 
Saturday, September 10—Pharoah’s 





7—The Enquiring 


Arm 


Broken, Ezek. 30:10-26. 
Memory Verses: Ezek. 4:16; 9:4; 12:11; 15:5; 
18:4; 20:41; 24:16; 27:26; 30:24. 










































Styled to the minute, fault- 
lessly groomed ... resplend- 
ent in smart new colors... 
the latest Oldsmobile stands 
for review in our show- 
rooms. Be sure to come 
in! You will thrill to the 
new modish lines, to the 
colorful bodies, to interiors 
‘that reflect the vogue—rich 
upholstering, distinguished 
appointments, surprises 
in trimming and finish. 
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New smartness—new lux- 
ury...new colors—all this 
in addition to the perform- 
ance and stamina destined 
to make still more staunch 
friends for Oldsmobile Six. 
And Oldsmobile crowns 
this General Motors achieve- 
ment with a master stroke of 
value-giving: these and 
other added advantages all 
at the new lower prices— 


a fine closed car for $875. 
NOW ON DISPLAY °- « »* 


Pack foe 











(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 
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FUR-FISH-GAME 


This magazine is now one of 


than A. Harding, whose 
years of ence iS mak- 
‘ng it the most talked of and 
fastest growing in the field 
of sports—containing 80 to 
100 pages, stories and arti- 
cles on HUNTING, FISH- 

PI , each 





kets; The Trap Line; TheQuestion Box. 
Published monthly $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy. 
On sale at news stands. 
Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Balance of This Year (4 months) Only % Cents 
FUR-FISH-GAME 
181 East Long St. Columbus, 


BeMy Candy Acent 


[Be My Candy Agent 
not ae ae he 


Gordon Candy Co. 1416 Vine St. Cincinnati. 0, Dept. 491 . 
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When it’s 
hot and dusty— 
your throat parched 
and dry—there’s nothing 
so good as Wrigley’s 






After every meal and after smoking, too! 
H71 
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Jafe@ Behind Zinc Insulated Ameri- 
Zine Insunis _can, Royal, or Anthony Fences. 


€American It means a lot to you to know that your fences 
will holdand stand up forlong yearsof service. 
American Steel ( Wire Company Fences are 


made of the right steel for the purpose — and 
protected with heavy uniform zinc insulation 
Gls against rust. 
GUARANTEE 

- A€nth With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
ony you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 

Fences ort 
See our dealer in your community 


equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
anne STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


size wires and used under the same conditions, 
Send for free booklet,’ ‘How Fences Increase 
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Kill the Peach Tree Borer! 


How to Do It With Paradichlorobenzene 
By L.A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


KNOW of no more important thing 

to do now than to control the peach 
tree borer. This pest probably kills 
more peach trees than all other pests 
combined. In fact, 
the peach grower 
who doesn’t fight it 
vigorously will soon 
be out of business. 
Thousands and thou- 
sands of peach trees 
die every year from 
damage done by 
this pest, without 
the grower ever 
suspecting the real 
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cause. 

The peach tree borer can be almost 
entirely eliminated by the use of para- 
dichlorobenzene. For it to be effective, 
it must be applied in the right quantity, 
in the right way, and at the right time. 
This week, we are going to give our 
space to a discusssion of this all im- 
portant subject. Mr. Oliver I. Snapp of 
the Government Laboratories at Fort 
Valley, Ga., has probably done more ex- 
perimental work with peach insect pests 
than any other man, and we are glad to 
give below specific directions as to how to 
apply paradichlorobenzene as written by 
Mr. Snapp. Follow these directions 
closely and good results will surely be 
obtained. 


No time should be lost in putting in 
the supply of paradichlorobenzene needed. 
Approximately one ounce for each peach 
tree will be required. Therefore, where 
one has 100 peach trees, 100 ounces, or 
6% pounds will be needed. Get the sup- 
ply now. It has been advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer from time to time, 
but those who have failed to see these 
advertisements, or who do not know 
where to get it, may obtain that infor- 


| mation by sending a 2-cent stamp to The 
| Progressive Farmer. 


The cost of this material is small. In 
fact, it is so small as to make it almost 
inexcusable for anyone having peach 
trees four years of age or older, not us- 
ing it. 

Mr. Snapp’s instructions follow :— 


“The use of paradichlorobenzene is 
the most effective means of controlling 
the peach tree borer. If it is applied 
properly and at the right time, as speci- 
fied in the directions below, a 90 to 100 
per cent control may be expected. South- 
ern peach growers are urged to take ad- 
vantage of this well established method 
of peach borer control and eliminate both 
the expense of worming and the serious 
injury to trees which often results from 


Sons 


the use of worming tools in the hands of 
careless laborers. 


“Age of Trees.—In the experience 
of the Bureau of Entomology, para- 
dichlorobenzene can be used with safety 
on peach trees four years of age and 
older. It should not be used.on one-, 
two-, and three-year-old peach trees in 
the South, because under certain weather 
conditions severe injury results from the 
use of the chemical on such trees. 


“Size of Dose.—For four- and five- 
year-old trees use three-fourths of an 
ounce of the chemical per tree. For all 
peach trees six years of age and older 
of average size, use the full one-ounce 
dose. One and one-fourth ounce doses 
should be used on very old trees if the 
trunks are unusually large. 


“When to Apply.—Peach growers in 
Central Georgia are advised to use the 
chemical between October 10 and 15. 
In the extreme northeastern part of the 
state apply it between September 25 and 
October 1. In northern Georgia apply 
it between October 1 and 5, and in south- 
ern Georgia between October 15 and 20. 
Paradichlorobenzene should be applied 
on the same dates in similar latitudes of 
other Southern States. 
sults cannot be expected unless the mate- 
rial is applied on or very close to the 
dates recommended, and growers are 
cautioned to give careful attention to 
this point. 

“Preparing the Soil.— No prepara- 
tion of the soil is necessary except to re- 
move grass, weeds, and trash for about 
a foot from the tree trunk, and then 
smooth the soil surface with the back of 
a shovel. Do not mound the trees be- 
fore applying the paradichlorobenzene. 
The gas from the chemical is much 
heavier than air and any borers working 
in the tree above the point where the cry- 
stal ring is placed may not be affected by 
the gas. Consequently, it is very neces- 
sary to place the crystals at least at the 
level of the topmost borer gallery. 
Should there be indications of borers 
working in the tree trunk just above the 
soil level, sufficient soil should be placed 
around the tree to bring the level up 
above the gumming exydation before ap- 
plying the chemical. 


“How to Apply.—The material should 
be applied in a continuous band about 
one or one and one-half inches wide 
about the tree. Avoid placing the cry- 
stals against the tree or too far from it. 
A ring of crystals placed from one to 
one and one-half inches from the tree 
trunk has been found to be most satisfac- 
tory. Several shovelfuls of soil free 
from stones, sticks, and trash are then 
placed on the crystal ring and packed 
with the back of the shovel. This pack- 
ing after the soil is placed on the chemi- 
cal is important in order to prevent sur- 


(Concluded on page .27) 





HOW TO BANK THE TREE AFTER “PDB” IS APPLIED 


Aé the left is the base of a tree before paradichlorobenzene was applied. At the right is thé 
same tree after PDB has been applied and the tree banked with dirt. 


The desired re- * 
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Just as They Happen Now and Then | 
By J. WILLIAM FIROR | 


Market Specialists, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 
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MILE -A- MINUTE PERFORMANCE 





Broilers for Mountain Visitors 
“gy TRIED to make something out of 

this business of raising fryers for 
sale to the hotels up here,” remarked a 
young farmer who lives among the 
mountains of Georgia, “but I did not 
make any money. I bought 1,000 baby 
chicks. I did not have enough equip- 
ment to take care of that many and my 
losses were heavy. ‘Then I found that 
these broilers were fot ready early 
enough to get in on the good prices of 
March and April and too early for the 
demand that has been strong during Au- 
gust here at the hotels and camps. I 
wish I knew just how to handle this 
proposition of raising broilers. It looks 
as though there ought to be money in it. 
Corn is always plentiful in this county 
and can be bought cheaply. What do 
you think about it?” 

And here is what I said—“From an 
economic standpoint it seems to me you 
should arrange to keep your equipment 
working all the year round or as much 
of the entire year as possible. If you 
raise out but one lot of broilers, that lot 
must carry the entire load of investment 
and equipment. Why not raise out 500 
for the March market, and probably an- 
other 500 for late April when prices are 
often good? Then raise the pullets you 
want for fall layers from March and 
April hatched chicks. Also have a con- 
tinuous supply of broilers ready during 
July, August, and September when the 
visitors are here in the mountains. In 
other words keep the business running 
the whole year through. No one can 
guess the market for any one day or 
week, but you know that you have the 
facilities for raising broilers and you 
know there is always a good: demand lo- 
cally sometime during the summer. 

“By spreading out the hazard and 
maybe by combining egg production it 
looks as though you could build a good 
poultry business around this real oppor- 
tunity that exists here.” 

“T believe you are right. I see now 
that I was trying to make some easy 
money quickly by guessing at a market. 
The thing to do is to develop a business 
of poultry raising.” This was the sum- 
ming up of the situation by the man who 
had been having the actual experience. 


Farm Wages—$100 a Day 
T WAS the middle of August, 1927. 


We were in a cotton field in North- 
east Georgia. The owner of the field 
was interested in having my opinion 
about the possible boll weevil damage. 
As we examined stalk after stalk of cot- 
ton it was apparent that the boll weevils 
were getting started. The infestation was 
from 1 to 15 per cent—mostly about 5 
per cent. ‘Time to start poisoning, but 
the stand was very bad in spots. One 
10-acre patch did not have one-fourth 
enough stalks to the acre and there were 
lots of skippy places from 5 to 10 feet 
long. 

“If you had a good stand of cotton 
here, the potential production would be 
close to 300 pounds of lint cotton to the 
acre, but with a very poor stand, it is 
doubtful whether this patch would make 
100 pounds of lint even though the wee- 
vil did not take any of the late bolls. 
To dust cotton with a chance of making 
less than 100 pounds of lint to the acre 
is of course doubtful economy. If there 
were good stands then there would be no 
drawback to protecting the potential pro- 
duction of 300 pounds of lint to the 
acre,” is the sum and substance of what 
I told my friend. He stood and looked 
down across his cotton field and then 
turned and remarked to me: “It took 
the Negroes four days to plant this field 
in cotton. I believe if I had been here 
when they planted this field, I could have 
made $100 a day.” 


WITH GENUINE 


LUXURY 





OP's speed is effortless for 

this new Dodge Four. 
High speed hour after hour 
—with ample reserves for the 
occasional spurt. Thrilling ac- 
celeration. Dogged power. 


Bodies remarkably spacious with- 
out excess weight or bulk. Seats 
as comfortable as your favor- 
ite chair. Room to stretch your 
legs. Plenty of head clearance. 


sah, 


Four. 


From cadet visor to stop-and- 
tail light—a smart car. Smart in 
line—smart in finish—smart in 
fittings. The most costly and 
luxurious upholstery on any car 
under a thousand dollars. 


Inspect and drive this brilliant 
You'll discover many 
features heretofore unheard of 
in a car so low in price. 





Dopce BROTHERS 


NEW FOURS 








the pigs —drive out 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me 


4 I want to show you how 

you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat 
the worms, save feed 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Pa 
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dress, 
ll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when 
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Buy the ROYAL Pea Huller 


It costs less than any 
other and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction. It 
does faster work and 
better work and nev- 
er gets out of order. 
The Automatic Fan 
insures a steady 
breeze. The extra 
heavy fiy wheel 
makes it the easiest 
running machine ever 
patented. Send for 
prices and booklet. 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co, 
Dept. 4. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulness. Total expen for si 


For Catalogue, Address 
G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 




































HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, September 5—Do not 

throw away the small pieces of 
fmoleum left from covering the floor 
but use them to put on shelves and table 
tops. 

Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 6—Simple sport 
dresses of jersey are 
going to be worn a 
great deal this com- 
ing winter, fashion 
authorities say. 
Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 7—The children 
will consider a sim- 
ple bread pudding a 
real treat if the top is dotted with marsh- 
mallows and red jelly a few minutes be- 
fore taking it oyt of the oven. 

Thursday, September 8—A fine crochet 
hook and a little patience will work won- 
ders with the run in the best silk stock- 
ings. 

Friday, September 9—Cull out the 
loafers in the chicken yard. One hen that 
lays 100 eggs a year is more profitable 
than 100 hens that lay 90 eggs a year. It 
takes 90 eggs a year to pay a hen’s board 
and keep. 

Saturday, September 10—No one con- 
tends that Eve was a model wife, but she 
tried to be a good provider for Adam, 
as is evidenced by the undisputed facts that 
she cooked his goose, made hash of his 
affairs, stewed a pretty kettle of fish, 
spilled the beans in general, and her cake 
was all dough, just because she sampled 
the devil’s brew. 

Sunday, September 11—Now _ there- 
fore, see that no day passes in which you 
do not make yourself a somewhat better 
creature.—Ruskin. 


MILK AND COFFEE DRINK- 
ING SURVEY MADE 


HERE is a definite relationship be- 

tween the class room standing of 
milk drinking and coffee drinking school 
children, according to results of a survey 
of more than 80,000 school children just 
published by the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, University of Pitts- 
burgh, in codperation with the National 
Dairy Council. 

The survey was made by R. Roy Ir- 
vin, Industrial Fellow, Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Dr. J. C. Fetter- 
man, chairman of the Milk Service Com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council, and M. Lillian Conwell Shillin- 
ger, formerly director of the nutrition 
department of the Pittsburgh branch of 
the National Dairy Council, so the find- 
ings are not to be gainsaid. 

It was discovered that there is a very 
definite connection between coffee or milk 
drinkers and the character of their school 
work. ‘The teachers were instructed to 
classify their pupils as good if they had 
a class standing of 85-100 per cent, as 
fair if their class standing was 75-85 per 
cent, and as poor if their class standing 
fell below 75 per cent. On this basis of 
comparison it was found that of all 
children surveyed there were more good 
pupils among those who drank only milk 
than fair or poor pupils, while, on the 
oer hand, there were more fair than 
good or poor pupils among those who 
drank coffee exclusively or among those 
who drank both or neither. 

The primary objectives of the survey 
were to determine, first, how much milk 
and coffee the children drank at home, 
and secondly, to discover what influence 
either beverage, or both, may have. upon 
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the quality of the children’s school work. 
This information was obtained by the 
teachers by directly questioning the chil- 
dren, The children were asked about 
milk and coffee drunk only on the preced- 
ing day. It was considered that limiting 
the questioning to the previous day’s ex- 
perience of the children would result in 
more reliable answers than would asking 
for the average daily beverage habits of 
the children. 

The returns showed that the average 
city public school child drank 1.47 glasses 
of milk and .81 cup of coffee; the aver- 
age country public school child 1.58 
glasses of milk and 
72 cup of coffee. 
These figures apply 
only to the elemen- 
tary grades and do 
not include kinder- 
garten and high 
school grades. 

Comparison of 
the milk and cof- 
fee habits of chil- 
dren living in some 
of the better sec- 
tions of the city 
with those of chil- 
dren from the 
slums and indus- 
trial sections where 
the laboring and 
foreign elements 
predominate show- 
ed that each child 
in the more pros- 
perous families 
drank an average of about twice as much 
milk and a fourth as much coffee as those 
in the poorer homes the result being 2.13 
glasses of milk where there was plenty 
of money against 1.19 glasses for the 
poor and .31 cup of coffee for the rich 
child for every 1.10 consumed by the 
less prosperous children. Surely it should 
be otherwise for the poor child needs the 
ability to learn, to acquire knowledge, 












even more than the wealthy child. As a 
matter of fact, every child needs an equal 
chance and if the drinking of milk helps 
to give that chance to any child rich or 
poor surely he and she should have it. 
As has been proved over and over, a 
plenty of milk is a big factor in giving it. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST 


Preparing for the Porch Party 
OUNG Tom Otis and his wife Cora 
were sitting on the porch admiring 

the moon. 














“T wish we could 
have a party for 
your sister before 
she goes back to 
school,” said Cora. 


“Well, let’s,” an- 
swered Tom. “The 
house is small but 
why can’t we have 
the party out on 
this porch?” 

“We can—and 
we will!” cried 
Cora’ enthusiastic- 
ally. “That’s a 
fine idea. It’s 
screened and cool 
and lovely out here 
even on hot nights. 
What shall we do 
to amuse them?” 


“Tt won't take 
much if we have 
some music over the radio and then let 
them sing while they watch the moon 
come up and eat some of your good 
food,” Tom assured her comfortably. 

“But games,” said Cora. “I read the 
cutest one today called Pantomime. You 
make two teams, one of girls and one of 
boys. One girl asks the man opposite 
her a question and he must answer by 
action and without speaking. Then the 
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next girl asks a question and so on till 
it’s the boys’ turn to ask and be answered. 

“It sounds all right, but what sort of 
questions ?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, for the girls there are these :— 

How did you propose the first time? 

What do you know about fishing? 

What is your favorite sport? 

What do you do on Sunday afternoons? 

“And for boys: ‘Do you flirt? What 
kind of dresses do you like best? Can 
you change a tire? What kinds of stor- 
ies do you like to read?’” 

“Great,” said Tom, “but to get back to 
the important part of the function to be 
held in the palatial home of the Otis 
family, ‘When Do We Eat and What?’” 


“We could have ice cream if there was 
anybody to turn the freezer.” 

“A gentle hint,” murmured Tom. “All 
right, we'll have ice cream, and—” 


“Oh, piggy dear, we’re having a porch 
party, not a dinner party. But,” she added, 
“we can have some fruit punch and little 
cakes. Oh, won’t it be fun? I’m going 
fancies. They’re easier to serve than large 
cakes, Oh, won’t it be fun? I’m going 
to invite everybody tomorrow.” 

CORA’S RECIPES 


Marguerites.—One egg white, 4 tablespoons 
sugar, % cup seeded raisins, 1 teaspoon va- 
nilla flavoring. Chop raisins or run through 
food chopper. Beat egg white very stiff, 
add 2 tablespoons sugar gradually, beating 
constantly. Fold in remaining sugar, then 
raisins and vanilla. Take thin crackers, cover 
with mixture and sprinkle with sugar. Place 
in slow oven and bake 10 minutes or until 
delicately brown. 

Scottish Fancies.—One egg, % cup sugar, 
% tablespoon melted butter, 1 cup rolled oats, 
¥% teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon vanilla. Beat 
egg until light, add gradually sugar, and 
then remaining ingredients. Drop mixture 
by teaspoonfuls on greased tins 1% inches 
apart. Spread into circular shape with fork 
first dipped in cold water. Bake in mod- 
erate oven. For variety use 4 cup rolled 
oats and % cup shredded cocoanut. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER ? 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





3117—For Stout Figures.—Cuts in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 4% yard of 
20-inch contrasting. 

2996—Individual Coat Dress.—Cuts in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 18-inch contrasting. 


2888—Plaits and Jabot.—Cuts in sizes 16, 
18 years, %, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


833—Smart Apron and Cap.—Cuts in sizes 
small, medium, and large. The me- 
dium size requires 2 yards of 36- 
inch material with 5% yards of bind- 
ing. 
Bolero.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 
10, and 12 years. The 8-year size re- 
quires 24% yards of 36-inch material 
with 3 yards of binding. 


311S—Attractive Junior Dress.—Cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 14 yards of 32-inch mate- 
rial with % yard of 32-inch contrast- 
ing. x 
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WwW" is a plum pudding so called when 


it contains no plums? 


2. Name three breeds of cows named for 
the islands from which they originally came. 

3. Of what is linoleum made? 

4. How many pounds of American cheese 
does it take to equal in protein two pounds 
lean beef? 

5. How many ex-presidents of the U. S, are 
living today? 

6. What is waterglass? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

2. Very fine air bubbles injected into the 
soap in the process of manufacturing. 

3. Shell, shell membrane, albumen (white), 
and yolk. 

4. Saul. 

5. Approximately 682. 

6. It is a native of America but it is so 
called from the name of the place near Rome 
where it was first cultivated in Europe. 


|THE VANITY BOX | 


The Care of the Feet and Legs 


IN GRANDMOTHER'S time no well 

brought up girl ever admitted that she 
had such a thing as a good stout pair of 
legs. She called them, primly, her 
“limbs,” when one of them got broken 
and just simply had to be mentioned. And 
she covered them with long and volumin- 
ous skirts that reached the ground. She 
suffered acute mental anguish when, on 
windy days, the sportive breezes at- 
tempted to elevate her beruffled petti- 
coats to reveal her ankles, even her mod- 
est calves. Terribly self-conscious about 
her legs was poor Grandmother. 

The modern girl has no such nonsense 
in her mind. Shesis as unconscious of 
her legs as she is of her nose. She never 
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has worn long skirts, since she graduated 
* from her first long baby clothes, and she 
thinks no more of showing her legs now 
that she is seventeen or twenty than she 
did when she was three or seven or 
eleven. She doesn’t feel that she is being 
daring and dashing and immodest by 
wearing short skirts because she has 
never worn any other kind. 


The modern girl does realize, however, 
that her legs, like her face, hair, hands 
and arms, must be well groomed to be 
attractive. Good grooming means that 
the teeth shall be dazzling, the skin of 
face and neck kept in best condition, the 
hands well manicured, the arms free 
from hair, the elbows free from any 
roughness, and the-legs also cleared of 
any unwanted hairs. 


Miss 1927 wears sheer silk hose in 
dainty shades, and low shoes, And very 
good care does she take of her stock- 
ings and shoes, for they are expensive. 
Every single night when she undresses 
she carefully washes the silkenhose, so 
that perspiration cannot rot the delicate 
fabric; the shoes are wiped free from 
dust and put on trees or stretchers of 
some sort, to keep them in shape. 

Then she turns her attention to her 
pedal extremities, which must be kept 
in good condition for the strenuous life 
which the modern girl loves and excels 
in. The feet are bathed, and any little 
hard places on toes or sole gently rub- 
bed with pumice stone. If any hair dis- 
figures the surface of the legs, it is re- 
moved by the use of a simple depilatory. 

These preparations come in powder, 
liquid or cream form; perhaps the easiest 
to use is the cream, which is merely 
squeezed out of a tube, like a toothpaste, 
spread on with a little wooden spreader, 
and after five or six minutes washed 
off, leaving the legs smooth and dainty. 

Lastly, the modern girl takes exercises 
to correct weak ankles and to strengthen 
her calf muscles; standing in her bare 
feet, she rises on her toes, then slowly 
descends, and repeats this exercise ten to 
twenty times. If the ankles are too 
plump, the fatty tissues may be reduced 
by vigorous massage with the fingers. 
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Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


- HY I Am Going to Exercise My 
Right to Vote at the Coming Elec- 
tion.” Think over the worst thing in 
your community and the best. Stop and 
consider how these things came to be. 
Then tell us why you are going to vote, 
in the coming election. If you are not 
going to vote give us your reasons for 
that decision. 
For the best letter of not more than 
words on this subject we shall pay 
five dollars. All letters must be mailed 
before September 21 to Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, The Progressive Farmer. 


Teens and Twenties 
ts OW I Make the Best of My 
Looks.* Everyone should try to 
look his or her best. Tell us how you 
achieve it. 
For the best letter of not more than 
words on this subject we shall pay 
three dollars. All letters must be mailed 
before September 21 to Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, The Progressive Parmer. 


You are the Jud 








“The Choice is 
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am a Free Worke 


The Overalls, Shirts, Trousers, 
Combination Suits and Play Suits I 
make are produced in bright, cheer- 
ful, sanitary and efficient plants by 
skilled hands. I take pride in my 
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work and enjoy my healthful sur- [fh 


roundings. 


The money I earn finds its way to the F 


local stores, banks, markets and charities 


—I am a taxpayer and a citizen. The gar- | 


ments I make are highest quality, clean, 


long wearing and they always give most 


service and greatest satisfaction. My em- 


ployers have a reputation to uphold—they | 


mark the garments I make with their 
name and also the Union Label of the 
United Garment Workers of America. 
These products of my toil are sold in your 
community by reputable merchants. 


For your protection against the menace 


of Prison Made Work Garments and those 
of doubtful manufacture, always look for 


and demand this 
LABEL 

















Beware Of Prison Made 
Work Garments! 


Do not risk possible contamination through 
wearing work garments made in prisons. Avoid 
the purchase of work garments of questionable 
origin—there is no economy in such merchandise, 
so why take chances? 


REMEMBER—There Is One Sure Way To Avoid 
The Purchase of Prison Made Work Garments— 
Look For The UNION LABEL Before You Buy 


Prisoners should be used in making goods for state purposes only. 
They should also, as far as practicable, be used in occupations that 
will train them to properly fit into the economic system after they 
have been freed. Some states have recognized the injustice of the 
contract prison labor system and do not permit prison-made goods 
to come into open competition with roducts of free labor and 


the pi 
enterprise, All other states should follow this leadership. 


SEND FOR THIS The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 
g\\ LABO™ VE ie takes you behind Prison Walle Of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
Wt and eapstce, the conditions, which and The United Garment Workers of America 
A ments. : 

AA\""MAILED FREE! 538i lllingit 621 Bible House 











| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


pate of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
_ Summer months. It contains em- 
op a oo — picture dressmak- 
essons. Send 15 cents for ir ° 
Address Pattern Department, The ~— 
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substitute for it. Soaps 
have come and gone, yet 
Grandpa’s Wonder has 
been unequalled since’78 
At your Dealers’ or send 16c for big cabs, 
Bea 





&ressive Farmer. 
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Dayton, Ohio 
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Bargains 


Like These on Every 
Page of Our Great 


FREE Catalog 


ill mean real dollars in pocket to 
the Mail Company's 
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yarn, nteed fast color. 
=. ve pass! has 2 big button-thru pockets. 
4 shirts customer. goad 4 cents an 
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No. 410FK5888. Price for 
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UNCLE P.F.’"S LETTER 


EAR Club Boys:— 

It isn’t a bit too early now to make 
up your mind you’re going to turn in 
a report of your project, even if it 
isn’t as good as you had hoped it would 
be. What would 
you think of a 
baseball team 
that wanted to 
play four or 
five innings and 
quit ? Not much. 
Nobody likes a 
halfway fellow. 
Let’s make our 
club projects 
- 100 per cent 








complete. 
Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 


P. S.—Tell your club sister next week 
is her week on the young folks’ page. 





| CAMP WILKINS—A PRETTY 
| PLACE 





EE, ain’t this a pretty place.” 

A Georgia club boy, come for a 
week’s stay, had just gotten his first 
glimpse of Camp Wilkins. More than 
200 other club boys had reached Athens 
that same Monday for a week’s camp at 
Camp Wilkins. The week before there 
had been 198, the week before that, more 
than 300. 


In trucks, cars, flivvers, they had come 
—from the mountains of North Georgia, 
to the sands and savannas of the counties 
along. the Florida border; from the 
marshes and lagoons of the Atlantic 
Coast, to the westernmost farms along 
the banks of the Chattahoochee—bright- 
eyed, expectant—all of them, looking 
forward to fulfillment of all the glowing 
stories that had been told them of Camp- 
Wilkins. We don’t believe many of 
them went away disappointed. 


In Camp Wilkins, Georgia has a “pret- 
ty place” but it goes farther than that. 
It is giving to Georgia farm boys and 
girls, new dreams and new standards that 
will mean much to the future of farm- 
ing in the state. Built a little more than 
three years ago as a part of, and on the 
campus of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, the camp has grown yearly 
in value and importance. The first sum- 


‘mer, 600 boys attended the camp; the 


next year there were 900; last summer 
the number grew to 1,200; and this 
year 1,500 are expected before the camp 
season is over. A thousand girls attended 
the camp this year, during the first six 





weeks “of suffiner, tmdking” a total of 


CAMP WILKINS, GEORGIA’S GREAT CAMP FOR HER 4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS 
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2,500 4-H club members who in 1927 will 
attend the camp. Six weeks are given 
the girls, and six weeks to boys. Each 
week club members from so many coun- 
ties come to Athens for a week at Camp 
Wilkins; the next week, 4-H clubbers 
from another group of counties attend, 
and so on for each week. 


Camp Wilkins has a first-class kitchen 
and dining hall with an expert dietitian 
in charge to see that meals are well bal- 
anced, and prepared correctly, a large 
assembly room for singing, talks, stunts 
and “pep” meetings, sleeping room for 
192 boys, showers and all sanitary con- 
nections, and a fine lighting and ventila- 
tion system. And of course, no boy who 
has ever been to Camp Wilkins forgets 
the sparkling waters of the swimming 
pool, built in the valley below the camp 
itself. 


A wide range of activities make up 
the week’s program. Livestock judg- 
ing, poultry culling, crops studies, home 
beautification, are some of the practical 
farm subjects taught. For recreation 
there are swimming, baseball, horseshoe 
pitching, and other games and setting-up 
exercises every morning. In an inspira- 
tional way, group singing and yells, talks 
by agricultural leaders, leadership train- 
ing, and visits to all parts of the Univer- 
sity camp are regular parts of the 
program, 


So far as we know, there is not an- 
other Southern state with such a camp 
as Camp Wilkins. Any Georgia farm 
mother or father ought to be proud to 
have their boy or girl get the benefit of 
a week there. There’s no telling just how 


valuable this week’s course can be 
to them. 
The boys’ camp this summer is. in 


charge of “Goat” Tanner, one of Geor- 





The Progressive Farmer 


gia’s old football stars. It would have 
been hard to find a better manager. And 
no club boy who has ever been to Camp 
Wilkins forgets his state club leader, 
Mr. G. V. Cunningham, who, after fif- 
teen years in club work in Georgia, be- 
lieves in boys’ and girls’ club work 
stronger than ever. A. N. 





ENJOYED A TRIP TO WASH- 
| INGTON 








HE four from Alabama to make the 

trip to the First National 4-H Club 
Camp, Washington, D. C., were Lizzie 
Mae Dees and Bettie Raoul, of Mont- 
gomery County, Eldred Garrett of 
Chambers County, and Clifton Kirkpat’ 
rick, Jr., of Dallas County. 


Several days before we left, we met 
in Montgomery with Messrs. Sims, Rew, 
Lowery, and Heath, and Mrs. Thoring- 
ton and Miss Phoney. On the same day 
we were presented to the Legislature, 
which was then in session. 


At last, the big day had arrived. We 
left Auburn on the morning of July 12. 
We went in cars in order that we might 
see more of the country. One of the most 
interesting things about the trip was to 
notice the change of crops. .From Au- 
burn to North Carolina, the crops were 
about the same. Then we began seeing 
wheat and rye, and all kinds of grain. As 
we went farther up we saw the tobacco 
fields, and then in Virginia were the ap- 
ple orchards similar to the peach or- 
chards in Georgia. 


The camp was on the lawn in front of 
the Agricultural Building. We slept in 
Marine tents, with four boys and one 
man in a tent’ The camp was similar in 
many respects to the camps we have ev- 
ery summer. 


Every day from 9 to 12 we went sight- 
seeing and we took in everything in 
Washington. Then at 2 o'clock we went 
to the auditorium of one of the Smith- 
sonian Institute buildings. Here we had 
conferences until 4:30 o’clock. We dis- 
cussed such topics as pertained to our 
work in clubs. We also made rules and 
regulations for the camps to follow as 
ours was the first. Some of the main 
requirements are: that members must be 
between 16 and 21 years, that the record 
must be made before going to college, 
and that a member can go only once. 
When the conference adjourned at 4:30 
we went sight-seeing until 6:00 o’clock. 


After a very interesting and instruc- 
tive week we left for home, taking a 
different route from the one going up. 
The first stop was at the battlefield of 
Gettysburg. Our sights for the second 
day were the Natural Bridge, Shenandoah 
Caverns, Lee’s tomb, and Jackson’s tomb. 


I am sure I never had a better time in 
my life and J, think I can say the same 
for the others, so here’s 15 rahs for the 
Farm Bureau and Extension Service, for 
the wonderful trip to Washington that 
they gave us. 

CLIFTON KIRKPATRICK, Jr. 














CLUB BOYS OF “GWINNETT COUNTY, GA., IN CAMP, AUGUST 8-10 
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| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 





HE most common mistakes I hear in 
English are git and ain’t. We should 


say get and am not. Get on your cap. 
I am not going to town. I am a little girl 
11 years old. 

DOROTHY SUE SWIFT. 

Montgomery County, Tenn. 

. * * 

May your dear ears not be pricked with 
this expression: “This is the coldest 
weather I ever have saw.” Now this dear 
lady ought to have known-that we never 
use has or have with the past tense, and 
she should have said, “This is the cold- 
est weather that I have ever seen.” 

LAKE MONTGOMERY. 

Guilford County, N. C. 


| THE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH | 
Our Own Native Canary Bird 


NE of the most interesting little 

birds we have at this season and on 
into fall and winter, is the American 
goldfinch, or wild canary as it is often 
called because of its canary-like song. 
In the Plains country, the Western gold- 
finch may be found more often than its 
more Eastern relative. Both are very 
much alike in their habits. The male 
American goldfinch has a black cap, 
black tail and black wings with white 
bars. The remainder of his coat is a 
rich golden yellow. The females of both 
species are much duller than their mates. 


Goldfinches have a peculiar way of 
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THE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH 


—Drawing by J. L. Ridgway, 
») A. 


flying. It’s a sort of uff and down, wavy 
motion, accompanied by an oft repeated 
twittering. A goldfinch in flight re- 
minds us of a boy who is always chang- 
ing his mind. 


We remember the goldfinch most 
vividly as the little black and gold fel- 
low who “loved” to visit the sunflowers 
that grew around mother’s garden. They 
like the seed. They are also fond of the 
seeds of many weeds. Often they travel 
in flocks ‘as well as nesting in regular 
communities, The goldfinch is said to 
breed as far north as Labrador. It win- 
ters in the United States. 


| SOMETHING TO MAKE | 

















You need to be sure about your 
tractor oil. More work at less 


cost depends on it. 







STANDARD 
Pee oN 


eS 





The “Standard” Chart tells you just the right 
grade of oil for your tractor. You get a high 
quality oil of great durability when you fol- 
low its recommendations. And then, too, in 
the long run it is the cheapest. 


_ STANDARD O1L COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 


“STANDARD” 
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Knife Box 
: Material—Clear pine or poplar 
1 piece 4”x8"x13" for bottogn 
2 pieces 14”x3”x13” for sides 


2 Pieces 4”x3"x10" for ends 
I piece 34”"x6%4"x12” for partition 
3 4d finishing nails 
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“Panama” Overalls are made 

for long and comfortable wear 

on the farm. They’re tailored 

of the heaviest, toughest Indi- 
o Denim—“tough as cow 
ide”. Wear like iron. 

“ ide 
ese aces 
won’t ei tach pr ake 
size—roomy and comfortable. Alw: 
look good use of their better 
Union made. Ask your dealer. 
KAHN MFG. CO., Mobile, Ala. 


“Panama” 


Oban or: | 


UNION MADE 
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VETCH FOR SOIL BUILDING 
AND HAY 


ETCH should enjoy a wide range of 

‘ popularity, particularly in a great 
many sections where clover seemingly 
fails to do well. Vetch is very easy to 
get started and when properly put in 
should do well the first year. Strict at- 
tention to ground preparation and proper 
seed inoculation are two very important 
factors that contribute largely to suc- 
cess with it. 


Probably the best method of inocula- 
tion is the use of some nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria applied directly to the seed— 
following the instructiong enclosed in 
each package. Some, however, resort to 
applying dirt from fields that have previ- 
‘Susly grown vetch. When this method 
is resorted to it often pays to check the 
field im three-foot checks, putting a hand 
full of dirt in each check together with 
two or three seed. In this way proper 
inoculation is assured and oftentimes 
two or three years saved in overcoming 
a poor stand. 











t 


Vetch should be sowed early so that 
it can get off to good growth before cold 
weather sets in. Its growth is slow 
through the winter but it livens up as 
soon as the first warm spring days begin. 








When vetch is to be turned under for 
soil improvement it is best to wait until 
it has attained good growth, about half 
knee high, and should be done with a 
disk plow. If two-horse turners are to 


HAULING VETCH AND OATS HAY IN GEORGIA 


be used, do so before the growth gets 
too rank or the plow will not handle it. 
After turning under, the ground should 
stand at least three weeks and then be 
thoroughly harrowed before being p!ant- 
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ed. Don’t make the mistake of waiting 
for too rank growth as it will be of lit- 
tle value and often cause the loss of a 
stand on the crop to follow. 


When hay is desired sow about 20 
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ALABAMA 
Albany 
Anniston 
Dothan 
Gadsden 
Huntsville 
Selma 
Tuscaloosa 


ARKANSAS 
Blytheville 
Conway 
Fort Smith 
Helena 
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Whether you require 
underthings, shoes, 
clothing or furnishings 
for yourself or other 
members of your fam- 
ily, the J. C. Penney 
Company through its 
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stores offers you the 
same exceptional 


values that have been - 


responsible for our 
twenty-five years of 


continued growth. 


Albany 
Athens 
Augusta . 
Brunswick 
Dubin Tremendous Buying Resources 
a Grange 
neon XTRA-QUALITY silk stockings When you go to your nearest J. C. 
deeper ad by the million pairs! Full value Penney Company Department Store 
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Bowling Green 
Frankfort in tremendous quantities! Enormous tage—first, the advantage of Personal 
aa haga orders purchased for 
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eer = women of over 3,000,- Women’s 449 Full Fash- 
- Richmond 000 families who pat- ioned Silk Hose— Good Quality. 
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pounds of vetch seed to the acre wit) 


a regular sowing of oats. It will te 
ready to cut the following spring abou; 
10 days before time to cut oats for 
seed. A good yield of the highest quality 
hay of from two to-four tons per acre 
can be saved each year. 

The results of this wonderful crop are 
so apparent that there should be a place 
for it on every farm. 

LYNWOOD W. GRAY. 

Houston County, Ga. 


| THE VOICE OF THE FARM» 


What Georgia’s Doing 


" PAperseleed agents in Georgia have done 
much to codperate with livestock mar- 
kets to aid the farmers. When a sur- 
plus of hogs are in a county, the leading 
farmers meet and decide on a certain 
day to have a car to side track at the 
station. All the farmers are sent a no- 
tice. On the appointed day the hogs 
are brdught out and weighed. The owner 
can see his hogs graded and he gets a 
check the same day. 

Mr. Harl Norris, a McDuffie County 
farmer, says that the sour cream station 
recently opened at Thomson, Georgia, 
the county seat, enables him to get a 
profit of $10 per week from a few milk 
cows, besides a bunch of hogs he raises 
with skimmilk. 

The chicken sales every month have 
increased the poultry 50 per cent. No 
more farmers ‘become discouraged try- 
ing to get their chickens on the market. 

Every farm owner is striving to raise 
his own products on his land, such as 
corn, hay, pork and all kinds of fruits. 
Where the soil is shallow they sow peas 
which give the land $10 worth of fertilizer 
per acre and the owner $20 worth. of 
hay. County agents are making every 
effort to get a carload of vetch sowed 
in each county. This will serve for 
grazing, green fertilizer, or hay. 


Truck farms are bringing a large profit 
through such crops as peanuts, potatoes, 
and melons. Many farmers say that 
they get more from an acre of fas‘ 
selling truck than they would from an 
acre of cotton on which they averaged 
a bale per acre. 


Mr. W. A. Watson went into the wa- 
termelon business several years ago. Mr. 
Watson doesn’t ship any melons but 
when the melons are ripe he hires 
enough labor to get out all the seed. 
The seed is then dried and prepared for 
sale. Last year Mr. Watson sold 30,000 
pounds of seed.. This year he increased 
his acreage to 900 acres from which he 
expects a larger yield. 

A few days ago I was out to an old 
colored man’s home. He‘told me he 
hadn’t bought a piece of meat or a grain 
of corn in 18 years. The county fairs 
have done much toward encouraging boys 
and girls. Many clubs have been organized. 
to see who can raise the finest pig or the 
finest calf or the most cotton or corn 
per acre. 

Farm wives keep busier than ever, can- 
ning fruits, doing fancy needle work, 
and growing flowers for which they of- 
ten get a handsome prize. 

JULANIE LAMPKIN. 

McDuffie County, Ga. 


if 
. 
OLLOWING is a list of fairs and 
expositions ‘of special interest to 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida farmers 
to be held soon :— 
International Live Stock Exposition, Novem- 
ber 26-December 3, Chicago, III. 
Alabama State Fair, September 26-October 1, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Florida State Fair and Exposition, Novem- 
ber 17-26, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Georgia State Fair, October 24-29, Savannah, 
a. 














Southeastern Fair Association, October 1-8, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

State Fair of Alabama, November 7-13, 
Montgomery, Ala 
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| MARKETING FACTS FOR 
| FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
riculture 








The Cotton Price Situation 


OUTHERN farmers are always in- 

terested in the price of cotton—in- 
terested to the extent of watching the daily 
and even the hourly 
changes on the cot- 
ton exchanges. Our 
viewpoint seems to 
be that of supply 
and price. It is sel- 
dom that of demand 
and price. 

Price is deter- 
minéd by the need 
of consumers and 
their ability to pay 
even to a more effective degree than by 
supply. It seems worth while then to 
try to view the price situation from the 
consumers’ needs and abilities to buy. 

Stocks of American cotton at public 
storage places on July 31 this year are 
approximately the same as a year ago. 
This indicates that the increase in pro- 
duction for 1926 over 1925 was worked 
into the channels of trade. This increase 
was taken care of in two ways: in- 
creased consumption in the United States 
and greater exports. 

For the year ending July 31, 1927, con- 
sumption in domestic mills was about 
three quarters of a million bales larger 
than the previous year. Of course this 
was not enough to take care of the 
greater production in the United States 
during 1926. At the same time our need 
for cotton in this country and our ability 
to pay certainly was no better during the 
last twelve months than during the previ- 
ous twelve months. Therefore this in- 
crease in consumption must be attributed 
to the lower prices that obtained. Lower 
prices tend to increase consumption both 
actually and also through substitution of 
cotton for other raw materials. Now we 
come to the point. If the price of cotton 
is generally higher during the next twelve 
months and our ability to pay remains 
about the same and our needs do not 
increase it follows that consumption will 
decrease to a point determined by these 
things—namely, need and ability to pay. 
To put it another way, we find the de- 
mand decreasing as the price goes up. 
Or still another way, the hazards of val- 
ues will increase as the price advances. 


But we in the United States only took 
care of three quarters of a million bales 
of the 1926 surplus. Where did the rest 
go and what has become of it? The ex- 
ports of American cotton established a 
record and were three million bales 
greater than the year before. Most of 
the discussion that I have read ends 
here. Our vision seems to stop at the 
seashore. The world’s production of 
cotton during the twelve months just 
passed was slightly over 28 million bales 
while the previous year it was slightly 
less than 28 million bales.. Why should 
the other countries take three million 
bales more of our cotton than they did 
the year before when the world supply 
differed but slightly? Their need was no 
greater, but even with no greater ability 
to pay they were able to get more cot- 
ton because of the lower price. 

We read in Crops and Markets pub- 
lished by the ‘United States Department 
of Agriculture, “Stocks, it is true, have 
increased considerably, but are not dan- 
gerous so long as mills and consumers 
continue to take cotton at the present 
fate.” This is in reference to Germany 
where the industrial conditions improved 
during the past year and may continue 
to improve. Germany was our best cus- 
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tomer last year taking about three mil- 
lion bales of cotton. 

But note that the report says if cus- 
tomers continue to take cotton at the same 
fate. If their ability to pay does not in- 








Crease at the same rate as cotton price 





-advances then they will consume less 


cotton. . 

Last winter in The Progressive Farmer 
we asked the question in reference to 
the price of cotton, “Are the chances for 
an advance better. or worse than the 
chances for a decline?” 

If a price of about 13 cents a pound 
here will move a world crop of 28 mil- 
lion bales into consumption or into the 
channels of trade close up to consump- 
tion, then what quantity of cotton will a 
price of 20 cents or 25 or 30 cents move 
into consumption? That's the question. 
For the farmer, the answer is this: Each 
advance in price tends to decrease con- 
sumption and makes a higher price level 
less secure and unlikely of being main- 
tained; each decline in price tends to in- 
crease the consumption and puts remain- 
ing supplies in a stronger price position. 





| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


LD Standing Water Killed Chicks. 
—About the worst mistake I’ve made 
in poultry raising, was failure to throw 
out standing water. The chickens drank 
some of it, and in five hours’ time many 
of them were dead. E. J. TUBBS. 
Failed to Treat Oats for Smut.— 
I sowed 48 bushels of oats last fall on 
good land; but alas! I failed to treat the 
seed with formalin solution, and a most 
promising yield was materially reduced 
by smut. Rest assured my fornmalin is 
ready this season, and I am preparing to 
treat my seed promptly. R. B. G, 
Did Not Keep Accurate Accounts.— 
I did not keep an accurate account of my 
poultry income and output, thus not know- 
ing what my work was bringing in return. 
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This part of the business is just pleasure, 
so let me advise you to start keeping an 
account. I also made the mistake of not 
securing my new males for my poultry 
flock early enough. MRS. J. W. D. 


Failed to Keep Progressive Farmers. 
—I have been in the habit of gathering 
up The Progressive Farmer along with 
the daily papers and magazines, when 
cleaning up, and destroying them all to- 
gether. But I began to realize what a 
help certain numbers would be if I had 
them to refer, to when in doubt about 
how to proceed about certain things that 
I only partially remembered. Sometimes 
it is a recipe that is particularly helpful. 
Sometimes I can get something out of 
the weekly sermon to drive home a point 
in teaching a Sunday school class. Yes, 
I shall save The Progressive Farmers in 
the future. MOTHER. 
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“yp eae when you find yourself in a 

losing race with the sun—as you finish 
your work for the day with your mind on the 
work for tomorrow— think for a minute of 


the future. 


Will your life always be like this? Will you 
and your family always be hurrying from one 
task to another—tired out from overwork and 


lack of recreation? 


Perhaps you vaguely promise yourself that 
you'll have things easier some time. 


why not now? 


Why not modernize your farm with Delco- 
Light this fall? Enjoy its convenience now— 
next winter—next summer—the rest of 


Delco-Light is low in price. 
And it can be bought on the 
General Motors convenient plan of deferred 
A small deposit and you can 


of operation. 
But 


payments. 


contentment to your family. 


have it at once. 
Delco-Light representatives or mail the cou- 
pon today for complete information. 





up the job where the sun leaves off. It gives 
you electric light for the morning and evening 
chores—for reading and play. 
power for doing things by machinery that you 
now do by hand. 
trical conveniences that bring new ease and 


It gives you 
It supplies current for elec- 


It makes 


possible the blessings of running water. 


It is low in cost 


Get in touch with the 





your life. It will 
repay its cost many 
times over. 


Delco-Light takes 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. P-201, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about Delco-Light. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation 


Dept. P-201, Dayton, Ohio 








‘Prices as low as $225.00 f.o. b. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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First Prize, $250—Geo. 


'W.Mock, Seattle, Wash. 


Second Prize, $125—Mrs. William Gallup, 
Casselton, North Dakota. 
Third Prize, bed 4 — Mrs. Mildred Steele, Elk- 


art, Indiana. 
Fourth Prize, $50—Mes. G. F. Ross, Brockton, 
Mass. 


One Hundred Pri $5.00 
> ded to pn have 


each awar 


Cor Sohn Dusbin. Code. “i 
Dean Hareeell Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Abraham Wolf, Aiken, S. C. 

Mrs. Dan Nystrom, Wo: 

Minn. 

Mrs. H. Sater, So. St. Paul, Minn. 
K. L. Brane, Webster - lowa 
Edwin C. Savitz, Easton, Pa. 
a H. W. Ries, 


Homer V. Geory, Albany, N. Y. 
‘Wm. Kniesner, Danbury, Conn. 
Herbert M.Snyder,Louisville,Ky. 
jer, Minier, Tl. 
Mertel, Clinton, Mo. 
|. C. Dodson, San Antonio, Tex, 
Harris, 


W. Giechel, Lietle Rock, Ark. 


RF. Rowe Lesque Coy. ‘exes. 
Robert Verkvitz, Watonga, Okla. 
Mrs. Vera R. Watts, Beaver 


Henry Allen, Miami, Ariz 

Shieks Vy Dakine. Calif. 
ie Seort, ‘ages. y 

Rive “Edwin B. Kersh, Mount 
Olive, Miss. 

Mara . Norfolk, Va. 

Lawrence Nauman, Douglas. 


Wyo. 
. B Seartle, Wash 
F. Feltham, Los Angeles, 
Calif 
Miss M. J. Sands, Webster 


. Ashley, Mt. 

Mrs. Efie M. Clark, Merced 
Falla, Cali ~ 

Leslie ]. Beldo, Negaune Mich 


Se en Capencgoremn 
Digs. Mary Mead, Fleischmanas, 

che Hart, Sandborn, Ind. 
Edna T. Saunders, Brew 


William Nelson, Milwaukee. Wis 

. Lund, Neola, lowa. 

‘ Gc. Harley, Kanses Chry. 
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J. Edmund Ullman, New Or 


Pow in, Texas. 
Boni’. Kesler yr “Kane 
Kenrick Mitchell, Carroll, Nebr. 
aoe is Care Outlaw, Win- 
ner, 


eich Ca ish 
: iston, Idaho. 
tA Gritin, Frenklins MH 
Raleigh, N. C. 
.-.C. Weaver, Huron, S.D. 
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Minn. 
~ TF. Parsons, Chicago, Il. 
Reon th Reischman, Meadville, 
B. W. Spitzig, Newark, N. J. 
ey Lewis: Then, iy. 
Om E. Parmelee, North ford, 
nn. 
Mrs. Annie M. O'Malley, Clin 
ton, Mass. 
Agel Alvin Brink, Donaldson, 
in. 
. R. Funk, Festus, Mo. 
rs. J. R. Perot, D Texas. 
Stringer, Heavener, 
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“Oh, how jolly!” cried Beth. 
were here?” 


Beth’s. Strange Girl Friend 


XPLORING the basement of the 
House of the Lone Oak, Hal Brown 
had discovered signs of an intruder and 
his flashlight had revealed a loose stone 
in the wall. Back 
of the wall yawned 
a dark passageway. 
Hal’s call brought 
all the family. A 
few moments’ work 
and a tunnel was 
revealed, leading off 
into the distance. — 
“Gewhillikens !” 
cried Hal. “Here's 
another proof that 
the old Cap. had 
something to be afraid of. Dug this tun- 
nel so he could make a get-away if any- 
one got in the house. 
straight to the chest of gold, dad. 
going in.” 
“Easy, son,” cautioned Father Brown. 
“No telling where that tunnel leads nor 
what you may find along the way. Take 
the new gun and the light, search care- 
fully for any clews as to who may be 
using the tumnel and then we'll build up 
the wall. Mother wouldn't sleep very 
soundly, knowing that someone might be 
prowling below. Call back so that we 
can hear you as you go along.” 
Into the tunnel, nerves aquiver, crept 
Hal. Faint and more faintly came his 
“All right,” finally to die away. Moments 
passed while the group waited anxiously 
and Father Brown was about to plunge 
into the dark recess despite Mother 
Brown’s protest when a step was heard 
on the stairway and Hal’s smiling face 
peered down. “Slipped up on you,” he 
jeered. “Fine job you did, watching for 
pirates.” 
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“What did you find?” clamored Mary 
and Little Joe. 

“This, for one thing,” and Hal held 
out a grimy hand. “Somebody has been 
carrying out potatoes,” he added, “and 
droppin’ ’em along the way. It’s a long 
tunnel coming out on the hillside. There’s 
a door set in and -it’s covered with brush. 
Cute. Never would have found it from 
the outside.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Beth and there was 
disappointment in her voice. “Not very 
romantic, just finding potatoes in a hid- 
den passageway.” 


“But that proves someone still is com- 
ing here,” said Mother Brown. “And it 
may be proof that the old owner of the 
place still is alive.” 


“Nonsense,” said Father Brown im- 
patiently. “Just another of the old man’s 
fancies. Let’s not let this place get on 
our nerves, Find anything else, Hal?” 


Before Hal could answer, a step was 
heard on the floor above and a clear 
voice called, “Anyone at home?” In- 


“Of course we'll be friends. How did you know we 
“Jack Miller phoned.” 


I'll bet it leads 





stantly Mother Brown was the house- 
wife, treasure and fears forgotten. 
“Goodness alive,” she whispered, “com- 
pany and the house not cleaned up yet. 
Hal, you are dirty as a pig. Don't show 
yourself until you can get cleaned wp. 
You stay here, and the rest of us will go 
up. Coming!’ she called, then ascended 
the stairs. 

In the room they found a dark, gypsy- 
like woman and a girl about Beth’s age. 
“Excuse us,” said the woman as she came 
forward with outstretched hand. “We 
came in, for the door was open, and we 
found nobody home. Me, I am Mrs. 
Fernandez, your neighbor on the east. 
We are not long here. And this is my 
daughter, Juanita. We are neighbors 
and, I hope, friends.” 

“Oh, how jolly,” cried Beth as she 
took her new friend’s hand. “I couldn't 
hope to have a girl of my age here. 
Of course we'll all be friends. But how 
did you know we were here?” 

“Jack Miller ‘phoned us,” answered 
the girl, “and we came right over. I’m 
glad to have a girl friend, too. But you 
have an brother?” she added ques- 
tioningly. 


“He'll be here shortly,” answered 
Beth. “You know boys. He’s exploring 
in the basement. Mother,” and_ she 


laughed, “told him he must clean up.” 
“In the basement? And what did he 
find there?” Was Beth mistaken or was 
there more than idle curiosity in the 
eyes of her new friend? 
(Continued next week) 


LET'S PAINT THE FARM | 
HOME AGAIN ° 


HE story is tokd that a fashionable 

woman who collected her own rents 
in order to save expense found one of her 
tenants im an obviously discontented 
frame of mind and promptly decided to 
forestall complaints by making some 
herself. She ended with, “And the 
kitchen, Mr. James, is in a terrible condi- 
tion.” 

“Yes, ma’m, it is,” Mr. James agreed; 
“and you would look the same way your- 
self if you hadn’t had any paint on you 
for six years!” 

Maybe some of our Southern farm 
houses that “haven’t had any paint on 
them for six years” will get a new coat 
now that cotton prices are climbing back 
toward 20 cents again! Let’s keep paint 
in mind in planning our expenditures for 
the next six months. 

(— *—~) 
OR the first time the National Dairy 
Exposition is to be held in Dixie— 
‘at Memphis, Tenriessée, ‘October 15-22. 
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Why take 


half the Profit 
on YOUR WOOL? 


When you sell your wool to a dealer, 
it is all ready for the factory. Why 
not send it there direct amd get 
all the profit 7 


The Chatham EXTRA PROFIT PLAN 
pays you double for your wool. You 
just ship the wool to us — the counm- 
try’s largest exclusive makers of 
wool blankets—and we make it 

up into the best blankets and 

auto robes produced in our 

factory. The charge is nom- 

imal — of, if you préfer, we 

will take full payment in 








wool. 

Mail Coupon for Book CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
let explaining EXTRA _ $8 Chatham Road 
PROFIT PLAN Winston-Salem, N.C 








Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Please send me further information on 
your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. 


Name-.....-.- 














are the crowning achievement in nearly years 

of separator manufacture and lea In 

skimming efficiency, ease of turning, semqetignte, 
durability, quality of workmanship and beauty 

and finish, they set new standards of 

Sold on the easy payment plan. Trade allow- 


ances made on old separators of any age or make. 


The De al Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 JacksonBivd. 61 Beale St. 
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For rabbits, quail or all- 
round shooting, you can 
depend on WESTERN 
Xpert shells to get the 
game. Xpert is a top- 
quality, smokeless load at 
a popular price. Fast, uni- 
form, with dense, even 
patterns. Try it! ‘ 


WESTERN’S famous, 
long-range Super-X— 
the load with the Short 
Shot String —leads 
them all for ducks, geese 
or turkey. WESTERN 
Non-Corrosive .22’s 
prevent rusting and pit- 
ting and make your rifle 
shoot longer and better. 
See your dealer, or write 
us for free descriptive lit- 
erature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

* 945 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: 

Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 

















































































| HEALTH SERMONETTES _ | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. | 
Editor, Health Department 





Don'ts for the Baby's Parents 


N HIS splendid volume called Care 
and Feeding of Southern Babies, Dr. 
Owen H. Wilson of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, has set in order a few “don’ts” for 
parents. I am sure 
that these “don'ts” 
will be of great in- 
terest and value to 
readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer :— 
Don’t start the paci- 
fier habit, 
Don’t put sugar in 
baby’s drinking water. 
Don’t neglect weekly 
weighing. 
Don’t mistake hunger 





or thirst for colic. 
Don’t sleep with the baby. 
Don’t take it up every time it cries. 
Don’t make the child a toy for adults. 
Don’t give tastes of forbidden foods. 
Don’t wean for deficient quality or quan- 
tity of breast milk. Try to remedy the de- 
fect and make use of every drop with its 
wonderful nutritive and immunizing power. 


Don’t wean before the end of the first 
year unless imperative. 
Don’t attribute illness to teething. 


Don’t lift by the arms. The shoulder might 
be dislocated. 


Don’t suggest pain. If suspected in any 
part of the body, press on it or move it and 
watch its expression. Don’t ask if it hurts. 

Don’t complain before a child; it’s catching. 

Don’t give purgatives unless directed by 
a physician. 

Don’t let it go to bed excited by play or 
story. 

Don’t bribe it to obey. 


Don’t tell a child a lie. If you make prom- 
ises, fulfill them, 


Don’t give thoughtless commands. 
Don’t let it eat when excited or exhausted. 


Don’t let it specialize in one article of 
food. Teach it to eat everything. 


Don’t show temper while administering pun- 
ishment, 


Don’t try to follow every adviser. 


Age, Height, and Weight 


V HILE it is very fine for age, 

height, and weight to agree, it is 
most important that weight and height 
agree regardless of age. If weight and 
height agree you need not worry so 
much about age. 





Boys Girls 

Height Weight Height Weight 

Age inches pounds inches pounds 
2 years .... 4 27 33 26 
2% years .. 35 2 e 3 28 
3 years .... 37 32 37 30 
3% years .. x9 4 38 32 
4 years .... 39 % 39 34 
S years os. 42 41 41 40 
6 years .... 44 45 43 43 
7 years .... ho 50 45 47 
8 years .... 48 54 48 52 
9 years .... 50 59 49 57 
10 years ... 52 65 51 62 
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“Most husbands ain’t got nothin’ to be 
stuck-up about. They was accepted be- 
cause nothin’ better offered.” 


“IT reckon I ain’t a good fundamental- 


Perfectly 
jelled- 


with the true color 


50% more glasses of jam 
or jelly because you have 
not boiled the juice away. 


Certo is now packed with 
the recipe booklet directly 
under the label so that you 
will always be sure of hav- 
ing complete instructions 
for making nearly one hun- 
dred different kinds of deli- 
cious jams, jellies and mar- 
malades. Order Certo from 
your grocer today, 












eRurrs by nature vary in the amount of 
jellying substance which they contain. 

Even those which you depend on most, 
differ in jellying quality each season—and 
within the same season they lose their power 
to “set” or “jell” as they become fully ripe. 

Some fruits, like pineapple and peaches, 
lack this jellying quality altogether, and few 
fruits have enough to jellify all of their juice. 

The old-fashioned method of jam or jelly 
making was to “boil the fruit down” until its 
jellying substance became sufficiently concen- 
trated to jell the remaining juice. Naturally, 
this long cooking not only resulted in loss of - 
fresh fruit flavor and color, but wasted about 
fifty per cent of the precious fruit juice. 


Certo has changed all this 


R Certo is the natural jellying sub- 

stance, taken: from fruits in which it is 

abundant, concentrated, refined and bottled 
for your convenient use. 

With Certo you can at once give your fruit 
exactly the right amount of natural jellying 
quality so that it jells perfectly with only one 
or two minutes’ boiling! You can use any vari- 
ety of fruit you like, fully ripe, when its flavor 
is most luscious. You need never again havea 
failure. 

And your jams and jellies will look better 
and taste better than ever before, because the 
short cooking made possible by this simple, 
easy Certo method saves the natural color of 
the fresh fruit and its natural fresh flavor, 


4 





SEND 10¢ for trial half-size bottle— 
enough to make 6-10 glasses of jelly, de- 
pending on the recipe used. Beautifully 
illustrated booklet on ‘‘Jams, Jellies and 
Marmalades’’—free! 








ist in some ways, but I ain’t ever yet 





raised a baby on a,bottle.” 





Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 57 

Grantfte Building, Rochester, New York 

(In*Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 

Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo with the new 
booklet in color. I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover postage. 
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the farm. 





No Lazy Teeth In 
Black Diamond Files 


File teeth that lay down on the job 
by getting dull before their time might 
properly be described as lazy. 


There are no “lazy teeth” in BLACK 
DIAMOND Files. Every one is sharp 
cutting and long lived. 


You can get things done with BLACK 
DIAMOND Files—especially around 








G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. !., U. S. A. 


























IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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Many Railroads Employ 
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The Markets Situation 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


HE Cotton Situation—The cotton 
market continued its upward trend 
during the past week. The boll weevil 
report by the United 


States Department 
of Agriculture con- 
firmed the private 


advices of heavy 
damage from this 
pest, rainy weather 
continued to favor 
its progress, gin- 
nings up to mid- 
August were less 
than expected, and 
the market had the benefit of mill buying 
on moderate setbacks. 


It is impossible to translate the reports 
of weevil damage into estimates of pros- 
pective yield, but sentiment seems to 
be crystallizing around 13 million bales 
on the basis of present conditions, with a 
further shrinkage to be expected if 
weather and weevil exact additional toll. 
Skepticism as to the last official estimate 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
largely vanished. That estimate assum- 
ed that weather conditions during the 
balance of the growing season would be 
of the average brand, whereas the excess 
of rain has been directly responsible for 
more or less shedding and has given un- 
due aid and comfort to the weevil. More- 
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over, picking has been delayed in some — 


sections from the same cause. 


The census bureau reported ginnings 
of 457,031 running bales of this year’s 
crop prior to August 16 compared with 
182,255 bales last year and 579,291 bales 
two years ago. In view of the earliness 
of the crop, a higher return was expec- 
ted. 


The willingness of spinners to buy cot- 
ton on the higher level established re- 
cently has been an encouraging feature. 
They were rather inactive during the 
preceding six or eight weeks but have 
seen the market get away from them 
and apparently are no longer expecting 
to be able to buy cheap cotton this year. 
Their holdings on July 31 were larger 
than a year previous and current business 
in cotton goods is a little slow, so that 
the present spurt in the purchase of raw 
cotton represents an anticipation of fu- 
ture needs rather than their immediate 
requirements. Foreign spinners also have 
taken hold as indicated by spot sales from 
day to day at Liverpool. Their holdings 
of cotton from last year are larger than 
those of domestic spinners; however, and 
they may be more inclined to anticipate 
resistance from consumers against the 
higher level of prices of cotton goods. 
Lasteyear, when cotton was extremely 
cheap, they displayed their wisdom by 
buying more freely than domestic spin- 


main in an upward trend, there will be 
a tendency for sellers to hold back, and 
hedging pressure will be minimized. 


Poultry Market Steady.— P oultry 
markets generally maintain a steady tone 
as receipts are moderate and demand is 
fairly active. Since the first of July, 
less dressed poultry has been received at 
the leading distributing markets than in 
the corresponding period of 1926, afford- 
ing the opportunity to continue drawing 
upon storage stocks, whereas at this time 
last year, poultry was still moving into 
storage. Holdings of frozen poultry on 
August 1 amounted to 42,302,000 com- 
pared with 35,793,000 on August 1, 1926, 
and the five-year average on that date of 
38,973,000 pounds. Supplies of fowls 
were smaller than last year, but stocks 
of every other class of poultry showed 
some increase. 


The heavy fall marketing of poultry 
is at hand and farmers are expected to 
market freely and early to avoid feeding 
high priced grain without the assurance 
of higher prices for poultry later on. 
A good crop of roasters is expected as a 
result of the increased interest in poul- 
try in Southern States and a large hatch 
last spring. Prices usually decline from 
September to December when the bulk 
of the farm poultry crop is sent to 
market. 





| HOW COTTON IS FARING 


— following summary of weather 
and crop conditions in the cotton 
states is reported by the United States 
Weather Bureau for the week ending 
Tuesday, August 23 :— 





“In much of .he greater portion of the 
Cotton Belt the weekly progress of cot- 
ton was poor to only fair, caused princi- 
pally by increased weevil activity and 
continued drouth in much of Texas. In 
the Piedmont section of the Carolinas 
and northern Georgia cotton made fair 
to very good progress; but in southern 
Georgia and the Coastal section of South 
Carolina weevil are causing serious dam- 
age, with deterioration. Weevil increas- 
ing also generally in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, with local complaints of shed- 
ding and rotting of bolls. In Tennessee 
the condition of cotton continues mostly 
fair to good. 


“In Louisiana, progress was mostly 
poor, some deterioration, heavy weevil 
damage in parts of central and north 
portions. In Arkansas advance was very 
good in most of south and uplands of 
north but deterioration occurred in many 
lowlands because of rains and decided 
increase of weevil activity. In Oklahoma 
progress averaged fair, though cool 
weather caused increased weevil activity, 
with considerable damage in the east and 








Live Stock and Agricultural 
Experts to Help the Farmer 
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a The Louisville & Nashville Railroad has for many years 
q conducted a special department for bringing farmers to 
a , the South, for co-operating with them to the fullest extent 
fi in making their new homes pleasant and profitable-—advising 
‘ as to what crops to plant, and when to p! 

Af tive marketing plans 
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ners. south-central portions, shedding of bolls 
As long as severe damage to the grow- and very little cotton open. In Texas 
ing crop is being reported and the prob- — was very oS northwest = 
: Bey : -. parts of west portion, but cotton mostlv 
= a nee ‘ yield is me — it deteriorated elsewhere because of contin- 
wi jogical to expect the advance In eq drouth with complaints of shedding 
cotton prices to continue. Pressure from of bolls, premature opening and plants 
the movement of the new crop will grad- dying; weevil active locally. Picking 
ually increase but as long as prices re- and ginning made good advance.” 





THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices last week, 

a month ago, @ year age, and the average pre-war (1910-14) price. New 

York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago quotations on other products listed: — 

Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 





Pre-war 
Cotton, spot middling, 1. ........ $0.2140 $0.1895 $0.19 $0.14 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spantsh, 1. ....... 09 10% 09% as bn 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ......... 1.65 1.75 2.75 1.45 
Hogs, average, cWt. ......0.0.008 8.90 9.45 11.70 8.09 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ..... 9.75 9.80 8.41 7.45 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ........+0: 27% 23% 30 231 
GE. BRIPRE Re cs os anaes 0000s 43 40%, 40 265 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .......+4%: 1.12 104% 76%, 70 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ........... 49 46% 40 371 
Hay, No: 1 timothy, ton .....:... »- 17,50 17,50 24.00..<..-. 18.40 
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‘He Plows 
22800 
Acres 


Robert E. Lee Wilson 
of Wilson, Arkansas, 
farms 22,800 acres. He 
uses only high-grade 
equipment. Every opera- 
tion is well-done. He gets 
good yields. He makes 
money from his farming. 


His Plows Are 
All John Deere 


Mr. Wilson tried out many 
makes of plows, and then 
selected the Joba Deere for 
all of Fe plowi Actual tests 

roved 7 him that the use of 
John ~ a. pays the most 
and costs ee the least. 
you farm few or many 
you, too, can get best results 
with a John Deere plow. 


Get the Plow 
for Your Soil 


No matter what kind of soil you 
ve, you can get a J Deere 
— aX = meet the require- 
© types at your 

= Deere dealer’s store. 


Write for free booklet on the 

wre of plow you want. Address 

n Deere, Moline, Illinois, and 
ask for booklet TG- 835. 


JOHN + DEERE 


ARK OF GUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY © 









My PICKIN: 


AND THE BRAKE BROKE 


“Was it a bad accident?” 
wheel was knocked spokeless.” 


THE MEANEST MAN 


with last night is awful stingy.” 


THEOLOGICAL ITEM 


don’t you, Robert?” 
Bobby—“Yes, sir.” 
Parson—“What do you expect to learn to- 

day?” 

Bobby—“The date of the picnic.” 


HOW TO) CURE FRECKLES 


Remove the freckles carefully with a pocket 


elm bark for a week. Freckles thus treated 
never fail to be thoroughly cured. 


THE REASON 


“Don’t you know,” said the commissioner, 
“that you can’t sell life insurance without a 
state license?” 
“Boss,” said the darky, “you suah said a 
moufful. I knowed I couldn’t sell it, but ah 
didn’t know the reason.” 


MADE A MONKEY OUT OF HIM 


He—‘Perhapq you would like me to show 
you my family tree.” 
She—“Oh, please do; I’ve never seen a 
cocoanut tree.” 


APPRECIATED AT LAST! 














Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


KEDML 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


No. 353. Farm Sanitation, 
No. 1 Hog 

No. iss. Care of 

No. 185. How fo Bull a Hog Wallow. 


Mreso Dip tp Wo. 1 in origh in ‘am arog etreee packages Ie 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 
RONEN HO 








W. H. P. writes: “A batch of jokes I sent 
to the editors were rejected as no good, but 
when I threw them in the stove the fire just 
roared.” 

LAST CALL 
“William,” said she, severely, “how many 
more times are you going to ask me to 
marry you?” 
“Clara,” said he, “I can’t answer that ques- 
tion, but I don’t think I'll bother you much 
longer. One of the other three girls I’m pro- 
posing to shows signs of weakening.” 


HOLDING HIS OWN 


“What ever you tell a man goes into one 
ear and out of thd other,” angrily snapped 
the wife because her husband had forgotten 
to mail a letter. 
“Yes,” he retorted, “and whatever you tell 
a woman goes in at both ears and comes out 
of her mouth,” o 


EAR-SPLITTING SILENCE 


Flynn and O’Leary were employed as extra 
men in the repair shop of a large hardware 
concern, The “boys” were all old friends; 
and they jostled and sang and whistled with- 
out a let-up. 

Said Flynn—“This is the noisiest place I 
iver worked, Pat.” 

Said O’Leary—“I believe ye, Mike. Th’ 
only toime its quiet here is whin someone 
stharts the gas engine and drowns th’ noise.” 


) HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 














By J.P. ALLEY—Cavm. —~ = 














$155,800 
Sales In only 


15 YEARS! 


Retailer Guldner, 
of Pennsylvania, ran 
a@ livery stable be- 
fore he sold Raw- 
= h Products, and 

no i ex- 
n 





$155,800 worth of 
RETAILER AL. GULDNER Rawleigh flavors, 


spices, food products, soaps, toilet prep- 
arations, medicines, and other house- 
hold necessities. 
THOUSANDS OF OTHER Retailers with- 
out previous experience make $50 to 
$200" weekly sales hn year round in 
every state and province. 32,000,000 
packages sold last year. 

We eupply advertising literature and 
tell you just how to build a big business. 


; WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
on coupon below for full particulars 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. or’. oF, 
Please tell me how | can make more money 


Name. 


























Add 











City. 














Boss ‘Low HE WUSH HE) 
COULD MOVE ROUN’ EZ 
SLOW EZ I KIN AT 

WwoRK, BuT SHUCKS! 
HE OUGHTER TRY WORKIN’ 
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“Well, I was knocked speechless and my 


Mitzi—“I heard that the guy you were out 
Fritzi—“Stingy? Dearie, if he’d ’a bought 
me a bag of peanuts I'd ‘a’ got shell shock!” 


Parson—“You love to go to Sunday school, 


knife; soak them overnight in salt water, 
then hang up in the smokehouse in a good 
strong smoke made of sawdust and slippery 





There's no 
in “cheap” tires 


GURE it for yourself—in a tire that 

costs $13.95 you get a good deal more 

for your money than you do when you 

buy one that costs $8.95 and gives only half 
as much mileage. 


As for expecting to get the same mileage 
from the $8.95 tire that you would from 
the better one, it is the sad experience of 
most of us that in this world you seldom 
get any more than you pay for. 

* Whether you buy Kelly-Springfield tires 
or not, buy good tires—it pays. And if you 


want to be sure of getting good tires, buy 
Kellys. 


They don’t cost any more than a lot of 
other tires. 


“ Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 














KELLYsatroonTIRES 


t= 

ory ER E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
; see ter womans ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
r advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” aoe will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
Advertisements dave cons date of pons we will refund cost price of 
Guaranteed article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
i. Reliable —— on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 

land before purchasing. 
































RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Heap o° folks thinks de good Lawd 
done fergive ’em w'en tain’ nothin’ cep’n 





supply of oil. When the mill is bese the oil 
circulates i 


every ‘ moving 
part is constantly and completely died Friction 
and wear are practically paras 


Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a | record of successful 
operation. Their merits are known the over. For further 
information write 











dey done jes’ fergive dey-se’f! 





DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


ye ye Agdres THE’ paoonessive FA Padwen 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 
The above rate sepites to the Edl- 
Won |00,000 iret clreulation. ‘State pieiniy whet edition 


you ee 
Information “Display” Classified Ads in 
slightly shout “Diep cheerfully given 


on phy 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 
For Sale.—260 acres; dairy, poultry and hog farm 
close to town. ‘Spaho’s Dai ry, Girard, Ala. 


320 acres, 100 in cultivation; ood houses, barns, 
pasture, wny good water and I tinber ; $2,000. Bar- 
gain. 














Tite owner, D. R. Montgomery, Delmar, Ala. 


For Sale.—Pecan Villa; a thousand trees, 31 ane, 
room bungalow; gentleman’s estate. In 
limits of famous health — Ala., Mobile 
County, Address Owner, Box 144. 
For oo ge improved farms on easy 

Near good roads, good schools, and excellent Be —- 
A creamery, & hatchery and curb fan ay are operated 
at Opelika. foe? eee on. Opelika and 
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BARLEY POLAND-CHINAS 
Buch "s T Beardless Barley; produces Spotted Poland China bred gilts, $35 to . Win- 
more gr , withstands more cold than oats. Bush- ter Turf Oats, $1.25. Black Western Seed Rye, made 
el $1.75. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. = a Hy per acre, $3.50. W. D. Wilbanks, Ram- 
wurst, 
CABBAGE GUERNSEYS 
New ctop Cabbage and Bermuda Onion seeds. Get For ap yng Guernsey calves, sired by 
our wholesale prices before buying. Councill Seed May Rose bulls and from high producing dams. C. S 
Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va. McCall, Bennetteville, 8. C. 
CLOVER JERSEYS 
Clovers for d rt Valuable book- Bulis, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
free. Lamberts. Darlington, — — herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Free booklet, Sim- 


We guarantee a ya perfect stand. 
ly Southern Bur Clover, 


ply address os . aan Ear 
Rock Hill, 8. 





GRASS 
Dallis and Carpet grasses for pastures. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
OATS — 


~ Buchanan’s Winter Turf Oats, bushel $1.25; Appler 
$1.05; Fulghum $1.05; Red Rust-Proof 95c. Free from 
Johnson grass, wild onion and coco grass, Buchan- 
an’s, Mem Tenn. 





Sow now. 














performance. 


Jerseys of high producing blood and 
prices reason- 


Calves, registered, from tested dams; 





able. Ewell Farm, “‘Where the Jersey came to Ten- 
nessee,”” Spring Hill, Tenn. 
FERRETS 





Ferrets for Sale.—Prices free, book on care, 10 
cents. Bert Ewell, Wellington, Ohio, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 











Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young bulls, 
best breeding. Service boars, spring pigs. Gayoso 
Farms, eon Lake, Miss. 

DOGS 

















Opelika, Ala. 
SuieaR 
Northeast Arkansas is calling you to diversify farm- 
ing. Corn, hay, fruit, cotton, livestock. Hard- 
wood company selling finest land. Easy terms, The 
Vail-Donaldson Co., Jonesboro, Ark. 


GEORGIA 


























100 acres, 3 miles from Albany; 40 acres in pecans, 
balance open Galt, Al- 


land; good buildings. A. D. 
dbany, ae - 





MISSISSIPP} 


Two hundred acre farm; good buildings and loca- 
; sixty acres in cultivation; eight, pecan grove; 132 

land. No swamp Poa ° all upland. Terms. 
Mrs, M. J. Peterson, Rt, A, State Line, Miss. 


PLANTS 





HY 





ary 





: CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 





Cabbage plants for fall heading: 200, 60c; 500, =. 2; 
1,000, $2; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 

50 acres Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants, $1 
thousand. Olid eae a Co., Franklin, Va. 


Plants.—Cabbage: $1, ; Tomatoes $1; Bermuda 
Onions, $1. 2%; Collards 2” *Suttmen Potato Co., Quit- 
man, Ga. 











Fresh Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid: 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75. ‘‘Satisfaction not excuses.’’ Interstate 
Plant aad Thomasville, Ga. 
Cabbage and Collard plants. 
$1.90; collect: 1,000, $1; 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Wakefields and Fiat Dutch. 
Il cabbage. 500, T5c; 1,000, 
American Plant Co., Alma, 





Georgia 
Postpaid: 500, $1: 1 1.000, 
5,000, $4.50. Thomasville 


Cabbage plants ready. 








Fa pee Low galt Plants. —Cabbage and _ Collard 
eo ow ready. : 800, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
1.75. "Collect. $1 fan Tifton Potato Co., Inc.; 
Tifton, Ga. 





C.0.d. oor: Collard, Onion, Tomato plants: 
500, T5c; 1 , $1.25; 5,000, $5. ‘Plants, not prom- 
ises.’” denton” “Co., he Ga.; Valleyhead, Ala. ; 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants.—Six varieties, also true Cabbage 
Collard, guaranteed. — $1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $6.50, pre- 
paid. ‘1 collect. tisfacti rs teed Reliable 
Plant Farms, Franklin Va, 

10 Million Cabbage and Collard Ne ag 
300, 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50 ; 10,000, 
$7.50, cash. ‘Prompt 7 ts, full count guaran- 
teed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 


Fall and winter Cabbage and Collard plants; vari- 
eties: Wakefields, Si and Dutch, 
Georgia Cabbage Collard. Price: $1, 1,000. Good 

lants ey 4 Promptly. Sand Mountain Plant Co., 
Mentone, a, 

Cabbage, Tomato and — plants A fall head - 
ing, 10 early and late varieti 50c. 300, $1; 

$1.25; 1,000, o.38; mailed RR ing “Expressed 
collect. f.0.b. ——— 3 thousand. Good plants, 


satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. #3 
peach trees, $5 hundred; Apples $12; Pecan $65; 
ies, Salesmen wanted. Baker 

ny Higginson, Ark. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
varieties. Prices right. “Belegeen wanted. Con- 

cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Pecan aan Fruit Trees, Ornamentals.—Now is the 
time to get prices and valuable facts. Prepare now 
for tall planting. Write J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent, profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 



























































RYE Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue. 

Pedigreed Abruzzi 3 Bye: gound, clean, guaranteed Kaskaskennels, Herrick, Tilinols. 
true to name; $2 bushel. H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Wanted. — Guaranteed rabbit hounds and coon 
Salley, 8. C. hounds. R. H. Crawford, _ Tiger, Ga. 

Buchanan’s Abruzzi Rye; produces best winte Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
ing. Bushel $2.50. Rosen $1.60; Western ” 50 50. diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
Buch "8, Memphis, Tenn. breeding with symptom chart, 48 pages. Illustrated. 

Write for free copy. Polk ager Products Corp., 
SPINACH 1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
Buchanan’s Curled Savoy | Spinach; 1 pound 50c; 
6 pounds $5: vowtoela e Mensii, ses: | MISCELLANEOUS 
TURNIPS - - 

Buch ’s Top Whise Taibo Signe Turnips. Finest AUTO SUPPLIES 
grown. pound 60c, 2, postpaid. uch- 
anan’s Big Be Seven Turnip Collection, seven ounces, ae ter nn an = ge EF 
—_ e~— ao, id. Catalogue free, Buch- wason, Majestic and other reliable manufacture-s 
enan’s, Memedie, - <7 Equal to tires sold on 8,000 mile basis. Non-skid 

VETCH high vressure 30x3% clincher casing and tube, $6.20; 
straight side, 29x4.40 casing an 





Buchanan’s Winter Hairy Vetch, the South’s most 
satisfactory legume. Write for information, Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Austrian Winter Peas, 
Grass, Rape, Oats, Rye and 
Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 

Hairy Vetch; rity ele germination 92%. Per 
100 pounds, $16; Mots of 1,000 pounds or more, $15.50. 
B. B. Kirkland Seed Company, 7. Cohunnda, 8. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Buchanan’s wholesale fall seed price list free. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 





Hairy Vetch, Italian Rye 
Nitragin inoculation. 











Pay on arrival c.o.d. Order today. 


Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
BEAN HARVESTER 
aon ne everybody to know that we manufacture the 
Soybean Harvester in the world. P cea $100. 
Handy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 
CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment, Free- catalog 


showing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 

















FARM MACHINERY 














Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. Scarified Two complete Gin outfits, four stands each. R. B. 
Sweet Clover, 95% per cent pure, $4.50. Bags free. Womack, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. For Sale.—Papeo Ensilage Cutter and Deering Corn 
Recleaned Fall Seeds.—Abruzzi Rye, $1.85 per Harvester; very little worn; a bargain. E. L. Turner, 
bushel; Fulghum Oats, 80c per bushel; Red Appler_ IJr., Oxford, Ala, 


check with order. 


Oats, 75c bushel; al f.o.b. here, 
The Epting Dis- 


All from Coker’s pedigreed strains. 
tributing Company, Leesville, S. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 











HONEY 


New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet Clover 
seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak — wr ww —Films developed free; 
prints, 3e 5e, White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 











Ala. 





Accredited chick, 6c up. World’s best laying strains. 
12 varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Dox 742, 
Clinton, Mo. 

THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 

SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 








7 developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
8c to Se. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 
Birmdaghem, Ala. 





MOTORCYCLES 


Motorcycle Bargains. — Used, rebuilt. Guaranteed. 
Shipped on approval. Catalog free. Floyd Clymer, 818 
Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


MUSICAL 














Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $5.40 hundred up. Catalog. tre free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


al Sale Prices. ye quality state accredited 
Reds, 











chicks. Per 100: Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
$10; Leghorns $9. ‘00% alive, prepaid. Quality 
Farms, Box 160, Wellsville, Mo. 
LINDSTROM’S 
FALL CHICK SALE 
Now booking orders at exceptional prices 


on all varieties. Our flocks are in splendid 
condition, and we guarantee 100% live de- 
avery of the same easily-raised QUALITY- 
VITALITY BRED CHICKS as we produce 
during the sprin Prompt shipments. 
Write now for FREE CATALOG. Lind- 
strom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 101, 
Clinton, Mo. 


Blue Ribbon famous quality chicks. 
better. Drices 





Bigger, strong- 
ber delivery. Bar- 

Rocks, Buff ngtons, select breeding: 
, $3.25; 50, S625: 100, $12; 500, $55. White and 
| B. Leghorns, Anconas hea‘ : » 98: 
50, $5; 100, $9; 500, $4 
Many specimens in these matings from the 
master breeders’ best pes. Prepaid post, 100% de- 
livery and chicks 100% as represented. Order now. 
Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Dept. M, Atlanta, Ga, 


CORNISH 


Dark Cornish.—Purebred cockerels $2.50. R. B. 
Huff, Bowdon, Ga. 
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Bargain in Pianos, Organs, Phonographs and Player 
Pianos. Write for pri if you want to save money. 
BE. E. Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg., Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


~ Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, p82 “Mecaill Bldg., 
Washington. D. C. Honorable methods 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn Telegraphy.—Pay tuition part ‘cash, balance 
after you are qualified and have secured position. 
PFT-1 McCool Telegraph & Business College, San- 
dersville, Ga. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene.—Kills peach tree 
borers. Pound 60c; 5 pounds $2.25; postpaid. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


TOBACCO 
—Chewing, 5 pounds 


Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.— 
$1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tobacco,— Postpaid; guaran Best. ames: juicy, 
red leaf chewing, 5 p Ant o 40; 10, $2. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, tron 


Beet Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
pisked chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
chewing free. I appreciate business, guarantee satis- 
faction, O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 
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tne oan, Trees. —Standard varieties ; arrange fall plant- KIWIS 
ng now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. “Kiwis cannot fly. Megs: $1.90, 15, prepaid. Mrs. TREE KILLER 
our catalogue before you buy. Bolling Farms ce I 5 ‘ 
Nurseries, Bolling, Ala, R._D. Woodson, Ackerman, Miss. pecondensed | Bo-Ko; enough to kill 100 trees, $2. 
, $ per 100 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 LEGHORNS ee Snes . 
per 1 = p TAR, large or small lots as to P Ley I Bie ae. zn, oo oar’. 
naga ‘post, express. ums, June hatch each. ey, Buena 
es, grapes, nuts, berries, peeans, vines; Vista, Tenn. | HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | % 
creambenten trees, be = and shrubs. Free in I Bor 
golore, ‘Tennessco Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, tats. “Werneued  “Reasorable price. Peach foul, Wanted.4ood fi and; sing preferred. 
Tenn. $ ‘anted arm ngle man 
try Company, Fort Valley, Ga. Vv. 8. Davis, Midway, Fila. 
SEEDS WYANDOTTES i# Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
Jersild’s Invincible strain White Wyandottes; bred a os a, wee Se 
for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. Write for free Immextiately. 
ALFALFA catalog. Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an 2 





Buchanan’s Alfalfa seed, -satisfactory for Leeawv 
years; 20c a pound. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Ten 


| LIVESTOCK | zs 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY 





oe ae ee eee fi 4 


Dee e Shr teres 


BERKSHIRES 
Berkshire pigs. L. H. Robertson, Gloster, Miss. 
Registered Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 


Tenn, 
a 

Registered —Boars, gilts, 
Farm, , tlt mag Tenn, 

et cholera immune ead pigs, Jersey cows. 

Loggins, fee Ten 

Taine Durocs.—All ages al sex; cholera im- 
mune. Satisfaction pa W. 8. Latta, Somer- 
ville, Tenn. P 

Oo. I. Cc. 


of 1 Bos poana “Curly 
. “Curl 
Rushville, 1. 














pigs. Wayside 














cae ae Ono _ Sood “ob for you. The 
is small. es free booklet 
write Nashville Mato School, 


| AGENTS WANTED _| 


Fruit Trees oe. — home wanted. 
Nurseries, Devt. 5, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully Profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, 

We start you without a Gian, Soaps, extracts, 
Derfumes, toilet goods. rience unn eoenaay. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

eX, yf Hae Rn canal’ or aranteed line di- 

ress Shirts, Work. Shirts, Flannels, 
Grea, "Panta, my 7B. Coats, Sweaters, 

- . Experience unnecessary. 

free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., 








Concord 











Playsuits, 
Big outfit 


The Progressive Fermer 





| SOWING VETCH | 


id EXPERIENCE with growing 
vetch leads me to make a sugges- 
tion in regard to. methods of seeding. I 
tried the open-furrow grain drill in the 
fall of 1925, but found it unsatisfactory 
because heavy rains filled furrows with 
sand, causing a poor stand and slow 
growth of plants that did finally come up. 





Last fall, I covered seeds with a disk 
harrow and secured better results. I se- 
lected soybean stubble on which to sow 
vetch. Being short of labor, it became 
necessary for me to do all the work my- 
self. To save labor, I decided to sow 
seeds and drive team at the same time. 


By stepping I found the field to be 256 
yards long and soybean rows about three 
feet apart. By referring to my school 
lessons in arithmetic I found that each 
soybean row represented about one-nine- 
teenth of an acre. Therefore, in order 
to sow 24 pounds per acre it would re- 
quire approximately 1% pounds seed 
for each row. My disk harrow is of such 
width that by lapping half it would dou- 
ble harrow one row at each trip across 
the field. I divided the field into lands 
(strips of 19 rows each) and divided seeds 
into packages of 24 pounds to each sack, 
a package of seed for each strip. I 
found by weighing that an old discarded 
tomato can held about the correct amount 
for two rows (two-nineteenths of an 
acre, 2%4 pounds of seed). 


I rode on the disk harrow, drove the 
team with my left hand, sowed. seed with 
my right, and held the bucket of seed 
between my knees. I would carry only 
enough seed in the bucket to sow one 
round (two rows). With practice, I 
would sow almost exactly the correct 
amount of seed at each round. The seed 
were broadcasted ahead of the harrow at 
the feet of the mules. As the land was 
being double-harrowed, the seed were 
scattered so as to be double-sowed, thus 
insuring uniform distribution. By carry- 
ing with me only the correct amount of 
seed for one round and having weighed 
the seed for each acre, I had a double 
measure on the rate of seeding. 


This method (1). saves labor of the 
man sowing seed; (2) the seed is cov- 
ered before sun has a chance to kill 
nodule-forming bacteria (inoculation) ; 
and (3) the seed is sowed much more 
uniformly than by any other method of 
hand sowing. 


Of course, every farmer must learn to 
make his own calculations in regard to 
the amount of seed to be sowed at each 
trip around a field. This will be gov- 
erned by size of field and the width cov- 
ered at each trip. I also used this 
method for sowing wheat in cotton mid- 
dles after the cotton had been picked. 

O. W. CASWELL. 

Sumter County, Georgia. 








AGENTS WANTED 


We pay $48 a week, furnish exto and expenses, to 
introduce our Soap Washing Powder. Buss- 
Beach Company, Devt. A779, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mena leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free, Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Gold Mine for Agents.—Take orders Liquid a 
Mend for fabrics, hosiery. Stops runs, 

uys. Hundred other fast sellers. i B. Johnson © Co. 
Deve. 5357, 6129 Wentworth, Chicago. 

Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Earn $80.00 weekly with Paris Fashion Frocks for 
. Big line new styles at factory prices. Big 

advance commissions. No experience necessary. New 
plan. Fashion Frocks, Dept. G-125, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling ees 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 
All brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 
35 years. a free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, 
Ohio, Box C-11, 


Agents.—New plan; makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience needed. Represent a real man- 
ufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Don’t waste time on qpelaitien, We can show you 
d perman 


























[ is 
capital or experience needed. Write quick, Amer- 
iean Products Co., 9825 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If I send you a suit made in_ latest etyle from 





finest goods, will es wear it and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? Could 
you use $3 an hour for a little spare time? If so, 


write at once for my wonderfel now proposition. Ad- 
ee Eales Le, Peoria and Adame, Dept. 832, 
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—permanently repair them with a Pio- 
neer Engine Support. 
But why wait for them to break? Put 
a Pioneer Support around the flywheel 
housing now, and end forever all dan 
of broken crankcase arms. Pioneer holds 
the engine tightly in place, gives a 
smoother riding and steadier driving 
car. At your dealers, or direct, $3.00. 
Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER 
CORPORATION 
102 Port Watson St. Cortland, N. Y. 





Patented 
1919. 


Pioneer 
Engine Support 


TRODS MARS EC. U.S, PATENT OFFICE 


TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 









Show it to your friends and 
neighbors as a sample of our 
fine quality, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
$40 values at amazing low price 

$2 , take their orders 
" keep handsome profit for your- 
self and send orders to us. 


/ Agents Making 
BIG MONEY 


$3.00 to $5.00 an hour in spare 
time, $75 to $150 a week for 
” full time. Wesupply handsome 
Swatch Line Outfit, large size samples and all 
lateststylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 
finest selling outfit ever furnished salesmen. Write 
for yours at once, pick out your suit and get started 
making the Big Money rightaway. Address Dept. 434 
JAMES OLIVER, inc. 
848 W. Adams Street Chicago 


Write name and address below and mail at once. 




















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
REDUCED PRICES 
CHICKS 





.00 
cks, , Anconas, Wyan., Orps......... 10.00 
Brahmas $13 Asstd. $7 Asstd. . Catalog free. 
DIXtE POULTRY FAnme. Box 16, BRENHAM. TEX. 


LIVELY BABY CHICKS 
Champion Winter Layers; Win Winter Egg 
ction Test and $50.00 Silver Loving 
Cup at Ga. Natl. Egg Contest. 8S. C. White 
Leghorns, 8. C. 
Black Giants 


Rocks and Jers r ‘ 
HARRIS’ HATGHERY, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 











KENTUCKY ~~ oe and postman 
the rest you see Pure- 
pss stock a Tong, BE ay 

Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














Seon daehar pullets 0c up. Our is 
eye-opener, DRUMM EGG FARMS, Haftiesburg, Mi 


PUREBRED POULTRY 








low lralf . of eight-week-old Pullets. 
Also Hatching Eggs. Trapnested. igreed foundation 
. ee 27 wi at 20 egg contests. 


Cat free. I ship c.o.d. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





CULL AND FEED WELL FOR 
MOST PROFIT 


ANY folks fail to get best results 

from the chickens, because they are 
not properly culled and fed. In a test in 
Missouri, 18,665 carefully culled certi- 
fied hens produced $10,000 more profit 
in a year than did 26,252 hens that were 
not culled. Certainly this shows the ad- 
vantage of getting rid of the unprofit- 
able hens, and there are few, if any farm 
flocks that haven't in them a goodly per- 
centage of these unprofitable birds. Get- 
ting rid of them may often mean the 
difference between a profit and a loss on 
the chicktns. This culling can be done 
at any time, but now in late summer is 
a very opportune time for it. 








Then too, we so often fail to properly 
feed the hen and thus fail to get a profit 
when we might do so by a little better 
feeding. This was clearly demonstrated 
by a test made with a farm flock in Mis- 
souri where a net loss of 38 cents a day 
came about when tankage was no longer 
used with the mash that was being fed 
the flock. This lessened the feed cost by 
13 cents a day, but reduced the income 
from eggs by 51 cents per day, or nearly 
four times the amount saved by remov- 
ing the tankage from the mash. 


|| “HE THAT LOSETH HIS LIFE | 
SHALL SAVE IT” 


(Concluded from page 8) 

lege farm, has deve'oped a herd of Jerseys 
known to Jersey breeders throughout the 
South. The herd has dozens and dozens 
of fair winnings to its credit. Mr. Rus- 
sell expects to exhibit at the National 
Dairy Show in Memphis in October. 

The herd numbers 150, around 100 be- 
ing milk cows. Production records are 
kept on each cow; for the next step, the 
schools expect to begin Register of Merit 
testing. Three silos holding 140 tons each 
furnish a large part of the succulent 
feed required in the winter. 


Other Interesting Features of the 
Farm 
GARDEN of 50 acres, a peach and 
apple orchard, a vineyard of 100 
acres, and a young nursery of several 
thousand trees and vines are important 
parts of the farm. From two thirds of 
an acre of raspberries in the garden, 
more than $600 worth of fruit was sold 
the past season. The berries brought 20 
to 40 cents per pint. Eight acres of gar- 
den are under overhead irrigation. Twelve 
acres in sweet potatoes and eight acres 
in Irish potatoes are required to feed 
the students. 
With the help of a trained forester 
recently added to the school force, the 
first steps have already been taken to 
make the many acres not in cultivation, a 
profitable and beautiful part of the school 
lands. Thinnings are being made, dis- 
eased or low quality trees are being re- 
moved, some reforesting is being plan- 
ned, and fire lanes are being made. Along 
the roads that wind in and out through 
the school ‘lands, dogwoods, maples, 
sweet gums and other trees are being 
set. What a sight they will make in a 
few years, especially in the springtime 
when the dogwood is in bloom. 
Thinking of the value of the farm to 
Berry itself and of what an object les- 
son and inspiration it should be to farm- 
ers for miles around, there kept recur- 
ring to us the remark of an old gentle- 
man who knows Berry, “They raise a 
lot of hay,” he said to us. “Keep the 
land nourished. My stars o’life, if ev- 
erybody did that way, land never would 
run down.” 


It is on the farm and in the dairy 
where the great number of boys get a 
chance to work. More than mere work, 
however, it gives them valuable training 
and instruction in the most modern farm- 
ing methods, 














“Public schools aren’t dependent on 


their students,” said Mr. Green, “but we 
are. The students keep our farming ac- 
tivities going. We try to instill into 
every student a sense of responsibility. 
When we give him a job we expect him 
to do it. We have a double advantage 
here. A student gets the opportunity to 
get an education, and he gets the oppor- 
tunity for a practical education in the 
most practical sort of way.” 


The “Spirit of Berry” 


HEN all has been said about Ber- 

ry’s beautiful campus and buildings, 
her fine dairy herd, her modern farm, 
and all else of physical equipment, the 
most important part of the story has not 
been told. “The spirit of Berry” is not 
easily explained in words and yet one 
sees clearly its work everywhere. It 
brightens and livens and gives a new 
zest to everything. We could feel it 
when we first stepped into the Adminis- 
tration Building. We could read it in 
the faces of the boys busy in the berry 
patch, the dairy, the orchard; we could 
see it in the smiles with which they 
greeted a visitor; it helped us to under- 
stand why Berry graduates are giving 
themselves so whole-heartedly to their 
alma mater; sensing it everywhere on 
the campus, we knew why one educator 
should have said of Berry’s graduates, 
“T have never found a product of the 
Berry Schools who was not loyal to the 
schools and living up to the ideals found 
there. I have not seen a single one who 
was a failure. I have not seen a single 
one who is not a good citizen.” 


Martha Berry was born to wealth and 
social position, the daughter of a South- 
ern aristocrat. She could have lived a 
life of éase and pleasure, could have beew 
a leader in social affairs. Deliberately, 
she chose to give hérself, even her for- 
tune; to the education and training of the 
mountain boys and girls of the South 
whom she found eager to learn but too 
poor to go to school. In the lives of 
those who have gone out from Berry 
and in the wonderful institution which 
she has developed for the generation of 
today, one finds the results of her decis- 
ion. 


IKILL THE PEACH TREE BORER’ 


(Concluded from page 12) 


face loss of the gas and to prepare a 
mound which serves as a container for 
the gas. This mound also prevents sur- 
face washing of the crystals. Avoid 
pushing the crystals against the tree 
trunk with the first shovelful of soil 
when covering the ring. 

“Later Attention to Mounds.—In us- 
ing paradichlorobenzene around four- and 
five-year-old peach trees growers are ad- 
vised to tear down the mounds 28 days 
after applying the chemical to trees of 
those ages in order to remove all un- 
spent crystals and to allow the confined 
gas to escape. As an added precaution 
against injury to the older trees it is also 
advisable to tear down the mounds six 
weeks after making the application to 
trees six years of age and older. If the 
soil is removed from below the original 
soil level in tearing down the mounds it 
should be replaced before cold weather 
sets in. 

“Grade of Paradichlorobenzene. — 
Orchardists are strongly advised to use 
only unadulterated paradichlorobenzene, 
and when ordering to specify a grade of 
about the fineness of granulated sugar. 
Successful results cannot be assured with 
a compound containing only part para- 
dichlorobenzene and part an inert mate- 
rial, since there can be no certainty of 
the amount of the chemical present when 


used.” 
Ra, 


fb assist the farmer in learning to 
care for the feet of his work stock 
properly and to shoe his horses, if neces- 
sary, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has prepared an_ illustrated 
bulletin on Farm Horseshoeing, known as 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1535-F. A copy of the 
bulletin may be obtained by writing to 
the United States Department of Agri- 



















































































Freep crops, and permanent 


pas- 
tures to feed livestock, will bring 
more wealth to southern farmers. 
To successfully cowhoghenize our 
farms we must grow plenty of feed. 
Good pastures and green crops are 


the chea food, and they produce 
more milk and growth. 
To get results, a pasture should be 


divided into separate fields by cross 
fences so that foliage may grow 
heavy in one part while the rest is 
being grazed. For all purposes, 
Dixisteel woven wire fence is best. 


Special galvanizing insures 
longer life : 


Dixisteel Fence is heavily galvan- 
ized by a process excelled by no 
other manufacturer. This galvaniz- 
ing will not 1 or flake off. Rust 
is preven Especially adapted 
to our southern climate. 
Hinge-joint construction with 
four per yea wraps at each — 
- Stays will not slip. Fence will not 
sag. The wavy: tension curves in 
the line wires allow for expansion 
and contraction due to changes in 
temperature, and bring the fence 
k to an upright position after 
sudden or severe pressure, 
Dealers all over the South carry 
oe line of be ype oor ra ~< 
le, hogs and poultry. Write us 
our dealer PR cme ll Dixisteel. 
couPON for free booklet— 
“Farming with Fences.” ATLANTIC 
STEEL COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Also wire nails, 
staples, ed wire, 
e ties, cotton ties, 
osts, gates, lawn 
lence, angles, bars, 
bands, hoops, ete. 
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ATLANTIC Stes. Company 
Atlanta Ga. Dept. 1 

I am interested in “Farming with 
Fences.” Please send me a free copy. 


Name 





Address 
Dealer's Name__ 
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HOLSTEINS 













culture, Washington, D. C. 










. HOLSTEINS| 
for 31ze 
















combined factors spell 
forthe farmer. ~ 


Write for literature 
re Extension Serokes. 
10 TEINCHFRIESIAN 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 
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onsistent Progress “/ Proved Design - 


have resulted in the most * 
mazing Quality 


in Chevrolet History / 











The vast resources of 
General Motors and the tremen- 
dous manufacturing facilities of 
Chevrolet have made possible this 

amazing quality. 


ry nig 
GENERAL MOTORS 

The Chevrolet Motor Company is a unit of the 
General Motors Corporation — the greatest 
automotive organization in the world. Utilizing 
the vast resources and engineering facilities of 
this organization, Chevrolet enjoys, to the full- 
est extent, these manufacturing advantages—a 
fact that is largely responsible for Chevrolet’s 
amazing val 


PROVING GROUNDS 


The General Motors Proving Ground com- 
prises a tract of 1245 acres. The entire tract is 
criss-crossed with roads of every type—from a 
concrete speed track, to deep-rutted clay lanes. 
There are hills that vary in steepness from a 
slight inclination to 24%. Fleets of Chevrolet 
cars are under constant test at the Proving 
Ground—driven day and night under every 
conceivable condition of road and load. 


TWELVE GREAT FACTORIES 


Chevrolet cars are manufactured in 12 great 
factories, located at strategic shipping points 
throughout the country. Every factory is 
equipped with the most advanced modern 
machinery known to engineering science— 
performing every manufacturing operation 
with exacting scientific precision and 
maximum efficiency. 


Today’s Chevrolet embodies the most amazing quality in 
Chevrolet history—the result of 14 years of consistent de- 
velopment and improvement. 

In carrying out this policy of consistent betterment, the 


‘ Chevrolet Motor Company has profited immeasurably 


from its close association with the General Motors Corpor- 
ation—the world’s greatest producer ofautomotive products. 
The General Motors Research Laboratories, under the 
direction of the most famous scientific staff in the auto- 
motive industry— 

—the General Motors Proving Ground, the greatest out- 
door testing laboratory in the world— 

—the General Motors engineering staff— 

—the vast General Motors resources— 

—all have been constantly utilized in making Chevrolet | 
the world’s finest low-priced automobile! 

Go to the display room of the nearest Chevrolet dealer and 
see today’s Chevrolet. One inspection of its custom beauty, 
one ride at the wheel of your favorite model—and youwill 
know why thousands are investigating the market each day 
--. and turning to Chevrolet! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, 'DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


— at these low prices 


Bete 9525 Eni 695 Pee 9745 
727 40m i ruc! 


i - « $395 
$ The Sport $ (Chassis Only) 
The Coupe - - 625 Cabriolet - - 715 (Chassis Only) - » $495 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling and financing charges available, 


The COACH 


®595 


f.0. b. Flint, Mich. 
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